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Celebrate our 
21 st Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

21% OFF Entree! 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 1/31/15. 

We appreciate the support 

of all of ourvalued customers, 

local farmers and trusted 

supplier's over the past 21 years. ■ ® ■ 



WINTER 




FREE POWER! 


SELECTED UPHOLSTERY UP TO 30% OFF 


MAPLE CORNER WOODWORKS 20% OFF 

A great opportunity to purchase Vermont Made Solid 
Hardwood Heirloom Quality Furniture at a discount, 
if ordered before January 1 6 lh 


Receive a POWER UPGRADE at no charge when you 
purchase any Palliser motion sofa, loveseat, sectional or 
recliner if ordered before January 20 th 


PALLISGR 


OK FOR THE ORANGE TAGS & SAVE UP T 

50% OFF! 


VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014 
5 YEARS IN ROW 


Financing 


1 2 Months, 


No nterest 
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“Best be tr town in New England." - Boston Globe 


Open Everyday 
at 11:30AM 

Lunch + Supper 

located behind the restaurant 

Drink It Dp! 


OPENS JANUARY 24 


sxhibitlc 


raying vintage Amt 


■jin — Restaurant open for lunch Fri-Mon | $4 Fernet draughts everyday — K 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE _ 


1961 

TRUNK SHOW 


83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


$40 DINNER FOR TWO 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 


TRY a pair of DL denim on and enter 
to win a $50 gift card to ECCO. 

BUY a pair of DL denim and enter 
to win $ 1 00 gift card to ECCO. 

*Gift with purchase 
t\ ^Registry required 

Kb (in-store, by phone or email) 


“Best New Restaurant in Vermont 
for 2014” - Seven Days Newspaper 


6ooo Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT • www.ShelburneMuseum.org • 802-985-3346 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street I Burlington, VT I eccoclothesboutique.com I 802.860.2220 








RESIDENCE 


Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Vermont living at \ts finest. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 




185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 
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Drawing Outrage 


T he massacre at the satirical publication 
Charlie Hebdo in Paris last week shocked 
the world. Vermont cartoonist laureate Ed 
Koren, whose work is often published in the New 
Yorker , shared his sketched reaction: a dead 
jester slumped over, pen in hand, with his ink 
spilled like blood. Along the bottom are the 
names of the murdered cartoonists. 

Many cartoonists have reacted to the 
killings by putting pen to paper. Seven 
Days coeditor Pamela Polston noted in 
a post on our Live Culture blog. Koren's 
work is a reference to a lithograph by 
19th-century satirist Honore Daumier, 
and alludes to a government repres- " 
sion that resulted In troops killing a 
working-class family. 

In a statement, Koren said. *7116 work 
of our French colleagues, who 
were regarded as public intel- 
lectuals contributing to the civic 
discourse, drew on a long tradi- 
tion of graphic provocateurs and 
observers, holding the feet of 
authority and dogma to the fire ' 

of high standards and reason/ 

Charlie Hebdo is known for 
irreverent, abrasive humor, and 
has published images of the 
Prophet Muhammed that some 
have considered to be offensive. That's allegedly 
what motivated two brothers to massacre 12 
people, including editors and cartoonists, during 
a weekly planning meeting in the publication's 
office. Another militant killed four people in a 
kosher supermarket in Paris. 

Journalists, satirists, public officials and 
ordinary citizens have decried the killings and 
the attack on free speech. Today, other cartoon- 
ists whose work appears in Seven Days weigh in, 
as well, in This Modern World' on page 86, Tom 
Tomorrow writes, "Satire is not a capital offense, 





Millions have tweeted and posted 'Je suis 
Charlie" in solidarity with the victims. Charlie 
Hebdo's new issue this week reportedly has a 
cover depicting a weeping Muhammed holding a 
"Je suis Charlie * sign. The magazine's usual print 
run of 60,000 has been increased to 3 million. 
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PERV ALERT 

On two recent 


Burlington women 
opened tlieir 
doors to find a 
guy masturbating 
in plain view. 
What a jerk! 

/ ' ' J 

IN HOT WATER 

A Canadian-made 
video, “Kill the 
K-Cup," went viral. 
It depicts a giant 
creature made 
of Keurig Green 
Mountain cups 
assaulting a city. 
PR crisis or R&D 
opportunity? 

O' 

URSA MAJOR 

Vermont hunters 
killed 10 more bears 
in 2014 than they 
did the year before. 
They got 567 — one 
hecktiva lot of bears! 
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TOPFIVE 


1. "Does the Ultra-Efficient Passive House 
Point the Way to Carbon Neutrality?" by 

Ken Picard. This Charlotte house stays at 
about 70 degrees year-round without a 
furnace or air conditioning. 

2. "Burlington to Get a Barcade* by Alice Levitt. 
Gamers rejoice: Archives will soon join the 
roster of Burlington-area arcade bars. 

3. "Analysis: Peter Shumlin's No Good. Very 
Bad Day" by Paul Heintz. Gov. Shumlin had 
to sneak out a back door to avoid protesters 
after his inauguration last week. 

4. "Developer to Buy Orphanage Building 
From Burlington College" by Alicia 
Freese. The struggling liberal arts college 
announced that it’s selling the former 
orphanage building in addition to the bulk 
of its land on North Avenue. 

5. "Vermod: Redesigning the Mobile Home 
ror the 21st Century" by Ethan de Seife. 
Tens of thousands of Vermonters live in 
modular homes, but many are built without 
solid foundations or the insulation to 
withstand a Vermont winter. 


7 ' tweet of 
the week 

Scrodrlgocs 

iPl 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Rule n° 12 

YOUR DEGREE PATHe 
IS AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CH AMPLAIN COLLEGE 


"I took my resume and all my 
classes that I've taken over the last 
25 years and submitted them to 
Champlain... I found it really easy 
and they were very helpful." 
-Sgt Allen F„ Shelburne 
Police Department 



WINTER SAMPLE SALE 
& SPRING PREVIEW 




WammerFit 
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FITNESS ISSUE SPECIAL 

3 month gym membeiship tor S99 and 
a free PT session for all new members. 

[n] www.hammerfitcom 
13 www.focebook.com/hammertit 
H 802-878-0444 



HELP IS ON THE WAT. 



feed back 


PRESS ON 

[Re Live Culture: “Cartoonist Ed 
Koren Responds to the Charlie Hebdo 
Masacre," January 9]: For the courage 
and conscience of your stories, your 
responsible coverage of problematic and 
controversial issues, I write to thank 
you for your commitment to preserve 
and perpetuate the freedom of the 
press. Whether practiced here in the 
Northeast Kingdom of Vermont, which 
can and often does feel remote from the 
larger world, or in the legendary city of 
Paris, France, or in Vermont’s principal 
cities, we readers are safe in our democ- 
racy only as long as freedom of the press 
thrives. 

With respect to certain state organi- 
zations and communities whose mem- 
berships respond to controversy from 
within their ranks with warnings to si- 
lence ourselves, I suggest such censoring 
objections are the precise precursors of 
the potential for curtailment of freedom 
of speech. Whoever has lived through 
generations of war and the deceit of 
trusted leaders, as well as the celebra- 
tions of all who have ever honored our 
country with the courage to give life to 
our constitutionally guaranteed freedom 
of the press, whoever reads your news- 
paper — especially the young on whom 
we depend to carry on — I hope we will 
all give thought and teach our children 
what is at stake. 


Thank you editors, reporters, colum- 
nists, cartoonists and publishers. 

Peggy Sapphire 

CRAFTSBURY 


NO SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL 

[Re “2014 Updates: Jailed Winooski 
Heroin Dealer Struggling With Health 
Problems," December 24]: Reading the 
travails of Deirdre Hey, whose quality 
of health care may be diminished by 
becoming the convicted felony heroin 
dealer she readily admits to being, I 
can’t help but recall the theme song 
to that old TV show, “Baretta.” “Don’t 
do the crime if you can't do the time 
... Don’t do it.” Given the abundance 
of private-, nonprofit- and taxpayer- 
supported resources, including free 
medical care, available in Vermont, I’m 
having trouble empathizing. 

We must treat the victims of heroin 
and opiate addiction (yes, Deirdre, 
your victims) with compassion and 
without judgment, in a noncriminal 
approach. However once an individual 
crosses the line and perpetuates this 
evil unto others, or abets this plague 
in any manner whatsoever, they forfeit 
their status as worthy of sympathy. 
Addiction burns more than the addict. 
It touches and burns so many bystand- 
ers. Don’t touch the flame or get near it; 
you will burn! 

A decade in lockup will solve Hey’s 
drug addiction, but it won’t restore 
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TIM NEWCOMB 

WHATAMPFIOJLT WAY 
STATOT THE LEAISLATIVI 

SESSION - 

TfeYiN&TD 
HNbTHEFUNW 
TO FIX A 
il<x> Million 
BU6SET 
SHORTFALL-] 



X MEAN, ARE WESOIN&TObO 
THAT? WE «ANT RAISE TAXES <r - 
ANb WE'VE 


ANb BY THE WAY, THIS IS SERIOUS 
BUSINESS ! WHAT CAN YOU 
POSSIBLY FIND 
TO SMILE 
ABOUT? 



EASY - COMPARED TO FINDING. 
$2-4 BILLION TO FUND YEAR-1 OF 
SIN6LE RAYER. SlOO MILUOM’S A 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


the lives of addicts, their families and 
the society that reels in their wake. In 
attempting to provide a balanced and 
thoughtful original story, Seven Days 
may have conflated empathy with ra- 
tionale. The follow-up is a cautionary 
tale that better balances the conse- 
quences of pushing heroin: Cross the 
line and pay the price. 

Zoltan Keve 

SHELBURNE 


IRV IS THE SOLUTION 

I read the latest Fair Game [“Round 
Two,” January 7] with great interest. 
It seems to me that either Senator 
Pollina’s or Senator Doyle’s proposal 
to change our method of choosing a 
governor would be preferable to the 
status quo. As Paul Heintz indicates, 
the indecisive November election 
yielded great uncertainty, as well as 
an unseemly “second gubernatorial 
campaign” by both leading candidates 
to influence the legislature’s decision. 
Far better to set the threshold at 40 
percent rather than 50 percent, as 
both senators suggest. This would ac- 
knowledge the perennial inclusion of 
third-party candidates in Vermont’s 
election for its chief executive, and 
how such dedicated individuals can 
prevent either of the two major-party 
candidates from receiving a majority 
of votes cast in any close race. 

Heintz deserves the most credit, 
though, for mentioning the option 
of instant runoff voting, which to 
my mind is far and away the best fix 
of all. You wouldn’t need any costly 
second elections, nor would you ever 
have to resort to legislative inter- 
vention. Other IRV benefits include 
the elimination of spoilers, a more 
positive, “issue-oriented” approach 
to campaigning and a more accurate 
indication of the appeal of the ideas 
espoused by those third-party candi- 
dates. In short, IRV enables citizens 
to vote their hopes rather than their 
fears, maximizes choice, increases 
turnout, decreases costs and yields 

wishes. That’s why it’s got my vote. 
And if you do the research, I have no 
doubt it’ll win yours as well. 


DUPES’ DECIDE 

I must have missed the Newcomb 
cartoon about scant voter turnout 
in November [Newcomb, December 
10]. Nevertheless, I feel compelled 
to respond to Colin Flood’s letter 
[Feedback: “Why Vote?” December 
24] decrying us “dupes” who do vote. 

In my opinion. Flood would be 
quite correct to assume that his single 
individual vote amounted to noth- 
ing. My single individual vote also 
amounts to next to nothing. And when 
only 40 percent or so of the electorate 
go to the trouble of casting a vote, we 
all suffer (or enjoy, depending on your 
political viewpoint) the outcome. 

But indulge my naivete by imagin- 
ing for a moment the tangible impact 
of voter turnout in the 75-percent- 
plus range. Politicians and big-money 
interests would have to sit up and pay 
attention. As evidence of my point, 
take a look at what local voter turnout 
in Richmond, Calif., recently did to 
defeat a blatant attempt by big oil to 
take over town governance. 

Those who don’t vote are not neces- 
sarily lazy or stupid; nor are they better 
informed than “the dupes" who do vote. 
I think they just must have cut class on 
the day the civics lesson was delivered. 

Gary Chicoine 
JEFFERSONVILLE 


HARD TO BELIEVE... 

Has Seven Days lost its marbles in 
validating an official Vermont state 
symbol [Facing Facts: “Got Marble?” 
January 7]? Well, at least on a positive 
note, I have it here for preservation. 

Greg Carpenter 
FAIRFAX 



NOW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN VERMONT ... 


.AMER 



Mirror Mirr«r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 






Red Square 

La c«njelat 4 Vi-fa 

WED 1/14 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 
THU 1/15 DIRT HOUSE 6PM 

D JAY BARON / DJ SPAGS 10PM 
FRI 1/16 FUNKWAGON 4PM-11PMIIII 
DJC0NYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHEU. 11PM 
SAT 1/17 DJ RAUL 6PM 


local, fresh, 


THE AEROUTES 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON/DJ R0GN ONE 11PM 



TUE 1/20 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 
WED 1/21 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 
THU 1/22 THE TENDERBELLIES 6PM 


1076 Williston Road, S. Burlington 

862.6585 

www.windjammerrestaurant.com 


156 church Sf reef , Burli«gf°n 
Having a parfy? Rent the bloc room! 
inC«(?re<fs<ip3reVt.co!*) . zsi-zios 





Celebrate 

Diversity 

At Small Dog Electronics, we celebrate diversity as a strength. 
No color, race, religion, gender or sexual orientation separates 
us. We are truly all equal members of the human family. 

All of your favorite Apple products 




~M it. 


paired with your favorite accessories! 


m Q 


smalldog.com/celebratediversity 

Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 

Always by your side q ^ heiiosmaiidog 

Q@ heiiosmaiidog 

Small Dog Electronico - Youi locally owned Apple Specialist, Q @ hellosmalldos 

making customers for life for twenty years! 



Apple Specialist 


Vaitsfiold 




2#%0FF! 

Redeem your gift card and get 
20% OFF your highest priced item! 



INDULGE YOURSELF 
OR SOMEONE ELSE! 

20% OFF promotion expires 
January 31st, so come on in! 


OtlEESE TRADER S 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 • Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
iwwv.cheesetraders.com 
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dear^lucy. 

w-g--# 

y\ /utter 

38 church street 

808.862.5126 | dearlucy.com 
monday-saturday 10-7 

Sunday 11-5:30 

II 

ll 
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STOP IN TO CHECK OUT tf/^OF OUR 

FALL AND WINTER STYLES NOW 

ON SALE UP TO 6 0 fa 





6 Susie Wilson Rd. ■ Essex, VT 

( 802 ) 878-4500 
www.metrorock.com 


nnetroROCK 



General Admission: $20 
VIP Admission*: $50 

•Includes early show entry, private bar and lounge with passed appetizers, 
and two complimentary drink tickets. 


JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

CLARE DUNN 


SATURDAY, January 17th 2015 
In the Foeger Ballroom / Doors: 7pm / Show: 8pm 


Get all the details and purchase at: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music 



A Family of 4 can 

SKI, RIDE, SKATE, SPLASH & STAY 

*336 


, (2/22/15 ■ 


Details at: jaypeakresort.com/WinterBreak 
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THURSDAY 15-SUNDAY 18 

Hot Stuff 

Montpelier comes alive with music, dancing and 
food during the Summit School Winter Folk Music 
Festival. Highlighting the Revelers, Jay Ungar 
and Molly Mason, and other nationally recognized 
performers, this four-day fete, featuring eats and 
entertainment, is dubbed Spice on Snow. Expect a 
mix of Cajun culture, regional rhythms and every- 
thing in between. 


SATURDAY 17 

Muse Times Two 

When he was no longer able to handle a paintbrush. 
Henri Matisse embraced a new medium: scissors 
and paper. An avid jazz fan, the artist mimicked the 
genre's rhythms and repetition with brightly colored 
cutouts. This creative inspiration comes full circle in 
“Teaching the Eye to Hear: Musical Reflections on 
Henri Matisse's Jazz Series,” featuring pianist Chris 
Bakriges and violinist Stanley Chepaitis. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S6 

©- 

SATURDAY 17 

On the Incline 

What better way to work up an appetite for a 
tasty dinner than with a trek up a snow-covered 
mountain? Outdoor enthusiasts strap on skis and 
snowshoes for the Tour de Moon, a guided ascent 
up Sugarbush Resort's Mount Ellen that pairs pic- 
turesque peaks with palate-pleasing fare. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S6 
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Old Meets New 

LA Weekly describes The Dustbowl Revival's 
Americana as “roots music pulled up by its roots, 
dusted Off and flung into one very fiery stewpot." 
Birthed from a 2007 craigslist ad by founder Z. 
Lupetin, the eight-piece, California-based band 
brings soaring vocals, big horns and plenty of sass 
to a raucous show at ArtsRiot. 


WEDESDAY 21 

Creative Twist 


THURSDAY 15 

CALL OF THE WILD 

In 1975, Ed Blechner (pictured) began 
a love affair with dogsledding that 
continues today. His decades-long 
passion has taken the Addison 
resident throughout New 
England, New York, Quebec and 
Labrador, where he recently 
embarked on a 200 -mile 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



Bedroom Sale 

Save $50 for every 
$500 you spend! 

All in-stock and orders! 
Fri 1/16-Mon 1/19 


v SAM’S 





• Healthy adults, 
ages 18-50 

• One-year vaccine study 

• Earn up to $2030 
in compensation 


Call 802-656-0013 for more info 
and lo schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Email UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
or visit UVMVTC.ORG 




Shot in the Dark 


W eeks after 20 children and 
six teachers were massacred 
at a Connecticut elementary 
school two years ago, Sen. 
phil bamjth (D-Chittenden) introduced 
legislation to ban assault weapons and high- 
capacity ammunition in Vermont. 

But after five days of intense pushback 
from the state’s fervent Second Amendment 
supporters, the Senate majority leader stood 
down and withdrew his bilL 

This week, Baruth’s back. Along with 
the Senate's other top Dems — President 
Pro Tem john Campbell (D-Windsor) and 
Majority Whip claire ayer (D-Addison) 
— Baruth plans to introduce legislation to 
keep guns out of the hands of criminals and 
the mentally ill. 

"I realize the solution I came up with 
[two years ago] I was alone on — literally," 
Baruth says. “I’m not alone on this." 

Even then, he says, between 10 and 20 
percent of the “shit-ton” of mail he received 
“calling me every name in the book” was 
from those who said they’d support tighten- 
ing background checks. 

Baruth's bill would do three things: force 
all gun buyers to undergo a federal back- 
ground check; require the state to report 
to the feds the names of those involuntarily 
committed to a hospital or declared men- 
tally ill by a judge; and empower state and 
local cops to enforce federal firearm posses- 

“This is about creating an effective 
system to keep guns out of the wrong 
hands," says Gun Sense Vermont cofounder 

ANN BRADEN. 

Her group plans to show up at the 
Statehouse in force Wednesday with 1,000 
personal letters to senators and a petition 
with 12,000 signatures. 

“We’ve spent the last two years building 
this grassroots machine,” she says. 

Will it be enough to overcome Vermont 
politicians’ hostility to gun laws? 

No way, says Gun Owners of Vermont 
president ed cutler. 

"The people of Vermont find it insulting 
that they would come up with something 
like this to turn the honest, good people of 
Vermont into criminals," he says. 

According to Cutler, the bill’s sponsors 
have “been bought by Gun Sense." The or- 
ganization spent more than $25,000 on the 
last election and another $39,000 lobbying 
the legislature last year. The group does not 
disclose the source of much of its funding. 

No matter how much Gun Sense spends, 
its odds of success are long. Last year. 
House Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown) 
wouldn't even grant a hearing on a trio 
of gun control ballot initiatives passed by 
Burlington voters. And Gov. peter shumlin 


has opposed virtually every gun measure 
proposed. 

“While we’ll listen to the debate, the gov- 
ernor has been clear that he believes the gun 
laws we have in Vermont are currently serv- 
ing us well,” says spokesman scott coriell. 

Even in the Senate, Baruth and com- 
pany have a problem: Sen. dick sears 
(D -Bennington), who chairs the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. While Sears has sup- 
ported forcing the state to report the names 
of the mentally ill to the feds, he “generally 
opposes” mandatory background checks. 



ANN BRADEN 


“I don’t think it’s necessary for 
Vermonters," he says. “I haven't seen that 
it’s going to solve some problem.” 

So do the senators even have a shot? 

“I have no idea,” Campbell says. 

Gov. Flip-Flop 

Shumlin's unexpected decision last month 
to ditch his quest for single-payer health 
care prompted many a Vermonter — and 
reporter — to question what, exactly, 
prompted him to reverse course. 

So when he announced his flip-flop at 
a crowded Statehouse press conference, 
WCAX-TV reporter kyle midura asked a 
pretty bold question. 

“Will you waive executive privilege for 
all backdated documents at this point re- 
lated to this question so we can see what you 
knew when?” Midura said. 

It was bold because pretty much any time 
a reporter files a public records request with 
Shumlin’s office, his staff invokes executive 
privilege to withhold correspondence be- 
tween the governor and his advisers. 

But with dozens of watchful eyes wit- 
nessing last month's exchange, Shumlin 
promised to do just what Midura asked. 

“There is nothing to hide on what we 
knew when, so we’d be happy to show you 
any documents you wish to look at,” the 
governor responded. 

Seven Days took him up on his offer and 
requested all health-care-related correspon- 
dence between the governor and his top 
staff — and between him and his Governor’s 
Business Advisory Council on Health Care 
Financing — over the previous four months. 

Late last week, Shumlin legal counsel 


POLITICS 


sarah London provided 57 mostly innocu- 
ous emails between the gov and his staff 
from the past year. But, believe it or not, 
the governor invoked executive privilege to 
withhold an unspecified number of other 
such communications. Improbably, London 
claimed that Shumlin and the 21 members of 
his business advisory council, who include 
many of his top donors and allies, engaged 
in no health-care-related correspondence 
during those months. 

Why did Shummy flip-flop on disclosing 
emails related to his flip-flop? 

According to London, “the governor was 
asked about waiving executive privilege on 
documents related to the specific question 
of Medicaid reimbursement rates." She ap- 
pears to be referring to an unrelated ques- 
tion posed by VTDigger.org's Morgan true 
just before Midura asked his. 

But Midura says his question had noth- 
ing to do with Medicaid. 

“I was asking to see the communica- 
tions regarding single-payer health care and 
the conversations the administration was 
having surrounding the topic,” he says. 

Since Shumlin himself said, “there is 
nothing to hide," surely he’ll honor his own 
commitment Then again, he hasn’t been 
doing much of that lately. 

Soiree State of Affairs 

Barely a week after they were sworn in, 
Democratic legislators are already collecting 
cash for the next campaign. Yes, the one in 
2016. 

The Vermont Democratic House 
Campaign, a political action committee run 
by House leadership, is hosting a “Speaker’s 
Soiree” Wednesday night at Montpelier’s 
Capitol Plaza — on the eve of the governor's 
budget address. 

Campaign director katherine levasseur 
has been hitting up registered lobbyists to 
take part in the fundraiser, which costs $100 
to attend and $1,000 to sponsor. 

State law prohibits individual lawmakers 
from taking money from lobbyists until the 
second year of the legislative biennium con- 
cludes, but both parties have long exploited a 
loophole allowing their PACs to do so. While 
Baruth has put a stop to that practice among 
Senate Democrats while the legislature is in 
session, Speaker Smith defends it. 

‘You know, we actually have a full-time 
staff person, unlike the Senate," Smith says, 
referring to Levasseur, who works with 
Democratic lawmakers on their campaigns. 

Noting that the national Republican State 
Leadership Committee dropped $370,000 
into Vermont legislative races last fall, 
Smith says, “I think it is incumbent upon us 
to make sure we have the infrastructure in 
place to run effective campaigns in 2016.” 
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He adds: “This is within the rules, and 
it’s historical practice that has been going 
on for a really long time.” 

Ah, well, that makes it OK. 

Beltway Bucks 

Smith isn’t the only one bringing in the 

When Burlington Mayor MIRO 
weinberoer travels to Washington, D.C., next 
week for a meeting of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, he’ll be feted at a fundraiser 
featuring Sen. PATRICK LEAHY (D-Vt.) and 
Congressman PETER WELCH (D-Vt). 

The shindig will take place at the home 
of LUKE ALBEE, who spent more than 20 
years working for Leahy — a dozen as chief 
of staff. He recendy stepped down as Sen. 
MARK Warner's (D-Va.) top aide. The event 
is cohosted by America’s Promise president 
and CEO John gomperts. 

Hizzoner first met Albee in 1991, when 
he interned in Leahy's office, and met 
Gomperts the next year when they worked 
together on former Pennsylvania senator 
Harris Wofford’s campaign. 

A similar event hosted by Albee three 
years ago raised $8,000 for Weinberger 
when the Burlington Democrat first ran for 
office, and it prompted some controversy 
at the time. DAVE HARTNETT, who man- 
aged Weinberger opponent kurt Wright’s 
campaign, told Seven Days back then that 
the fundraiser showed the Democratic 
candidate was an “elitist" who embraced 
“Washington, D.C., politics.” 

This time around, Weinberger’s 
Progressive opponent, STEVE goodkino, says 
he doesn’t care where his opponent gets his 
money, but thinks he should raise less. 

“I don’t think that money's healthy 
whether it comes from Washington or 
Timbuktu,” Goodkind says. “If you think 
you need money to sell yourself, then maybe 
you should think again about what you're 

Weinberger says he “respectfully dis- 
agrees" with Goodkind’s statement, saying 
“I think the way our system works is to run 
a successful campaign, you need to play by 
the rules and you need broad support to be 
a successful candidate." 

Jeez. Is this guy getting his talking points 
from Shap Smith? 

Denis the Breaks 

Speaking of Hartnett, the four-year city 

Sunday when liberal activist carmen GEORGE 
beat him at the Burlington Democratic 

Hartnett, who manages the Jolley Mobil 
station on North Avenue, was seeking to 
represent a newly created council district 
encompassing the New North End's wards 
4 and 7. But George, a marketing director at 
TruexCullins and vice chair of the city party, 
took him to task for managing Republican 
Wright's 2012 mayoral campaign ag ainst 

rep candidate MICHAEL LY last fall. 


“I come from the Democratic wing of 
the Democratic Party,” George told caucus- 
goers, paraphrasing fellow Queen City Dem 

HOWARD DEAN. 

the polls at Ward 7 holdingyour signs, Miro, 
while Dave Hartnett held your opponent's 
signs. And thank God we won." 

In the end, George defeated Hartnett 72 
to 53. 

While it’s true that he’s sided with coun- 
cil Republicans as often as with his fellow 
Denis, Hartnett and Weinberger have 
grown close over the past three years. The 
mayor says he’s “come to admire his leader- 
ship” on parks, education and mental health 

out there that I supported Dave, despite 

George,” Weinberger says. 

Hartnett said Monday he hasn’t decided 
whether he’ll file papers to run against 

Town Meeting Day election. (Hartnett has 
already bought $600 worth of lawn signs 
and pamphlets.) Even if he runs as an indie, 
the lifelong Democrat says, he'll still con- 
sider himself a D. 

“This is a group that has had a target 
on my back ever since I’ve been on the 
council,” he says, referring to George and 
her supporters. “I’m a Democrat, and if the 

out, but I'm not leaving." 

If Hartnett does run, his own party may 
spend money to defeat him. 

“We as a city party will be supporting 

as our Democratic nominee," says city party 
chair fauna hurley. 

But Weinberger says he may buck the 
party and stick with Hartnett. 

Democrats if he does win, I will continue to 
support him,” the mayor says. 

Says Wright, who currently shares 
a district with Hartnett, “Shame on the 
Democrats if they don't have room for Dave 
Hartnett in their party.” 

Media Note 

A month after VTDigger lost business and 
data reporter HILARY NILES to freelance work, 

justice reporter LAURA KRANTZ to the Boston 
Globe. 

The Florida native and Boston University 
grad says she'll be covering higher educa- 

next month. 

leave Digger, especially with what looks to 
be an exciting session just getting under- 

Digger has hired former Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus reporter AMY NIXON 
and freelancer ELIZABETH HEWITT to replace 

Digger-in-chief anne galloway. © 
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local matters 


The Education of Shap Smith 


S hap Smith, the mild-mannered 
Speaker of the Vermont House, 
turned heads on the opening 
day of the legislative session 
last Wednesday, when he delivered an 
unusually passionate, 30-minute address 
to lawmakers who had just reelected 
him to be their leader. 

Tracing his family's journey from sub- 
urban Connecticut to rural Wolcott, the 
49-year-old attorney weaved together 
the personal and political, articulating a 
vision for Vermont in which all its resi- 
dents would have the opportunities he 
has enjoyed. 

To more than one person in the 
crowd, the Morristown Democrat’s 
speech sounded more like a gubernato- 
rial inaugural address than standard 
opening-session remarks from a four- 
term speaker. 

“Afterward, I did say to him, ‘OK, 
when can I start working on your 
campaign?”’ says Rep. Donna Sweaney 
(D-Windsor), who’s known Smith since 
the day he took office 12 years ago and 
was assigned the seat next to hers. 

The day after Smith’s speech, die 
barely reelected Gov. Peter Shumlin saw 
his own inaugural address marred by pro- 
testers livid over his decision to pull the 
plug on his universal health care pledge. 

“We don't have much hope in the 
governor,” says James Haslam, executive 
director of the Vermont Workers' Center, 
which organized the protest. 

Critics on the right weren’t much 
more flattering, saying Shumlin’s inau- 
gural speech offered little evidence he’d 
learned much from his near miss of a 
reelection. 

Rep. Oliver Olsen (I- Jamaica) voted 
for Shumlin when the legislature af- 
firmed the governor's election Thursday, 
but he suggests the dealmaker has lost 
his magic. “There’s no question that his 
influence and his credibility have taken 
a hit as a result of the election and all 
the circumstances around single-payer,” 
Olsen says. 

It was hard to miss the contrast 
last week between the once-invincible 
Shumlin, reeling like a sucker-punched 
boxer, and the cautious but confident 
Smith striding through the Statehouse 
halls. 

Although it’s unlikely that Smith 
would challenge Shumlin in a 
Democratic primary if the latter runs 
for a fourth, two-year term in 2016, the 
former would be the top-ranked con- 
tender if the incumbent governor were 
to call it quits. 


Either way, “The power has shifted,” 
says Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington), 
the Progressive Party caucus leader, 
adding his voice to others suggesting that 
Smith and his fellow legislators will likely 
be in charge of Vermont's policy agenda 
for the next two years. “The legislature 
can have much more ownership.” 

No one in the Vermont General 
Assembly holds more power than Smith 
— including his Senate counterpart, 


President Pro Tem John Campbell 
(D-Windsor), who struggles to lead his 
fractious caucus. But some say Smith’s 
so disciplined and discreet that his goals 

— and even who he turns to for advice 

— remain something of a mystery. Last 
year, when he came "very close” to not 
running for reelection, even his allies 
were in the dark until he announced his 
decision. 

Just who is Shap Smith, what drives 
him and what does he want for Vermont? 

Tax Geek 

Smith was a 37-year-old lawyer, married 
to a doctor and the father of one young 
preschooler when he made his first run 
for the legislature in 2002. 

He won that first election, by SO 


votes, to represent the community in 
which he grew up. Smith attended 
Peoples Academy in Morrisville, where 
his 13-year-old son, Eli, is now a student. 
His 9-year-old Mia goes to another alma 
mater: Morristown Elementary School. 

Even in his debut campaign, the driv- 
ing issue for newcomer Smith was the 
same as it is today: school spending and 
education financing. Then-state senator 
Susan Bartlett told him he should run 


for the school board first, but he disre- 
garded the advice to set his sights on 
the place where he could tackle broader 
policy changes. 

“I have always been interested in 
education," says Smith, who gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 
1987. “I would not be where I am today 
if I hadn’t had incredible public school 
teachers and the opportunity public 
schools gave me.” 

Money is a crucial part of that equa- 
tion. “If you do not have a sustainable 
finance system, people then start attack- 
ing the education itself” Smith explains. 

Early in his legislative career, 
Smith landed on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and he’s been a tax geek 
ever since. No issue is too complicated 


for the speaker who moonlights as a di- 
rector and shareholder at the Burlington 
law firm Dinse Knapp McAndrew. 

It’s not surprising that while Shumlin 
was running the numbers on a single- 
payer health care plan last year, Smith 
was quietly putting together a secret 
study committee to look at education 
financing. 

As the 2015 legislative session neared 
— even before Shumlin pulled the plug 


on single-payer health care — Smith 
made it clear that he was far more inter- 
ested in tackling school spending. 

Where Does He Stand? 

Smith's play is well timed and has the 
potential to pay off. Last year Vermonters 
appeared to grow weary of Shumlin’s 
health care plans as the state’s federally 
mandated health insurance exchange 
ran into snag after snag. Meanwhile, 
Smith and others running for office last 
fall got an earful from voters discontent 
with rising property taxes. 

Friends say the scenario speaks to 
Smith's strength: He listens not just to 
politicians and activists in Montpelier, 
but to neighbors, friends and family in 
his blue-collar hometown. 
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‘‘He keeps his ear extremely close to 
the ground outside Montpelier,” says 
Andrew Savage, former deputy chief 
of staff to Congressman Peter Welch 
(D-Vt.), and a friend of Smith’s. “He’s in 
many ways extremely grounded in his 
connections to outside-of-Montpelier 

Colleagues say Smith relies on a wide 
circle of people inside and outside the 
Statehouse to advise him. He will call 
people into his Statehouse office, sit 
back with a football in his hands — de- 
spite his small frame, he played a little in 
college — and chat candidly and bluntly. 
But when it comes to decision time, he’ll 
throw a pass that’s 
all his. 

Smith has also 
shown a willingness 
to disappoint his 
Democratic caucus. 

He stalled action 
on decriminalizing 
marijuana three 
years ago before yielding to its passage 
in 2013. Last year, he put the kibosh on 
mandator)' paid sick leave legislation. 
This year, he appears to have scuttled 
talk of a carbon tax. Each decision car- 
ried a dose of political reality: If an issue 
isn’t likely to gain sufficient support, 
Smith won’t waste time on it. 

So it was with health care, too. 
The issue matters to him, he says. He 
certainly hears about it from his wife, 
Melissa Volansky, who is a primary care 
physician. 

“I do get some insight from being 
married to a doctor, but more from some 
of her colleagues,” he says. “I also get it 
from the fact that I can’t figure out my 
own freaking health care plan." 

But asked in mid-December, before 
Shumlin pulled the plug on single- 
payer, whether universal health cover- 
age was a priority for him in the coming 
session, Smith gave a characteristically 
measured response. Read between the 
lines and it’s clear that without dismiss- 
ing the issue, he makes evident that a 
single-payer plan won’t be at the top of 
his to-do list. 

“If they put a financing plan on the 
table, we’re going to take a look at it,” he 
said at the time, referring to the Shumlin 
administration. “Part of the issue for 
people who are feeling the pinch is 
health care costs them a lot of money. 
If we can pass something that reduces 
the growth of that cost over time, then I 
think that’s worth taking a look at.” 

Those dismayed with Shumlin over 


his single-payer about-face might not 
let Smith off so easily, however. 

Last week, the protesters who inter- 
rupted Shumlin’s inauguration set their 
sights on Smith to revive the governor’s 
discarded plan. They said they would 
not leave the House chamber until the 
speaker scheduled a public hearing on 
the matter. 

Smith appears disinclined to meet 
their demand. 

“I don’t see how the legislature has 
the resources to take on single-payer fi- 
nancing on its own,” he says. “There are 
so many unresolved issues, and the staff- 
ing that we have to try to address those 
is not sufficient.” 

Haslam, the 
Vermont Workers' 
Center chief, isn’t 
backing down. 

“My hope is he's 
open-minded and 
listening,” he says of 
Smith. 

Smith says lawmakers are more 
likely to look for ways to curb health 
care costs, such as boosting Medicaid 
payments to providers as a way to ease 
the cost-shift to private insurance. 

No Easy Solution 

With single-payer off the table, the 
legislature is likely to have time and 
space to tackle Smith’s priority of 
education financing. In his session- 
opening remarks to the House last week, 
Smith acknowledged its political perils. 

“I’ll tell you right now that a lot of 
people who are thinking only politically 
have suggested to me, “What are you 
doing, Shap? Why are you getting in- 
volved in this?'" Smith said. 

While most homeowners would 
like lower property taxes, any plan to 
address the issue is bound to upset an 
interest group or two — be it parents, 
teachers or school board members. 

And far from agreeing on a solution, 
many don't even agree on the prob- 
lem: Is Vermont spending too much 
money on too many small schools? Or 
is the tax system too complicated and 
inequitable? 

Smith says it's all of the above. 

The speaker’s biggest political prob- 
lem may be raising expectations too 
high. 

Shumlin himself has studiously 
avoided overpromising on the issue. 
Instead, the governor has dispatched 
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T he owner of Burlington’s Old 
Spokes Home was worried 
when Bike Recycle Vermont 
moved into a basement across 
5 the street. How could two bike shops, 
g just 160 yards apart, survive? Glenn 
S Eames and Bike Recycle founder Ron 
Manganiello made a deal: Bike Recycle, 
which refurbishes and sells old bikes, 
„ would only cater to very low-income 
§ Burlingtonians who qualify for public 
5 assistance, while Old Spokes would con- 
5 tinue to peddle and repair used bikes for 
5 everybody else. 

Ten years later, that gentlemen’s 
agreement has turned into a merger. 
£ On Monday, Bike Recycle Vermont — a 
q shoestring outfit with one paid staffer 
| and a $67,000 budget — bought Eames' 
i/i for-profit bike shop on the other side of 
North Winooski Avenue. Revenue and 
personnel from the Old Spokes retail op- 
g! eration will allow Bike Recycle Vermont 
" to better serve its clientele with longer 
| hours, more mechanics and regular 
< repair classes. 

3 Eames, a sprightly guy with side- 
2 burns and a silver-flecked beard, started 


Old Spokes Home 15 years ago in what 
used to be a cold storage building in 
Burlington's Old North End. He has 
kept his operation simple, selling basic 
and vintage accessories and bikes both 
used and new. The shop offers bike clin- 
ics — on topics like commuting in the 
winter and repair 101 for women and 
trans people — that work toward Eames’ 
larger goal of creating a “cultural center" 
for cycling. Eames’ collection of antique 
bicycles is on display in a museum above 
the shop. 

Old Spokes Home cultivated a loyal 
following of “adventure cyclists and 
commuters,” according to Eames, who 
is both. That morning, the 62-year-old 
hiked to work in below-zero weather. 

Sitting in his cramped office inside 
the bike shop, Eames chose a car anal- 
ogy to explain his decision to “down- 
shift.” “You only have one tank of gas. 
You burn a third of it figuring out what 
you’re going to be when you're grown. 
The second third is trying to make that 
happen, and the final third is figuring 
out what you’re going to be is — dead.” 

Eames made it clear he is not retiring, 


but said he wants to try new challenges 
while he's still spry. Among his goals: a 
bike trip around South America. 

He hired local broker Lynne Silva 
to quietly contact potential buyers and 
list the business without revealing its 
identity. That can be tricky, Silva noted, 
in a small market like Vermont. Plenty 
of potential buyers lined up, according 
to Eames, and he also received a “lu- 
crative” offer to establish a multistate 
bike-store chain. But Eames held out 
for an opportunity that better matched 
his philosophy. “It has never been my 
mission to accumulate more wealth,” he 
explained. 

The same can be said of the venture 
across the street. Bike Recycle Vermont 
was born when Manganiello stumbled 
across an online posting — before Front 
Porch Forum or craigslist existed — from 
Lauren Berrizbeitia, a local psychother- 
apist seeking a bike for a Somali refugee. 
Manganiello offered up a recently de- 
ceased neighbor’s three-speed that he 
salvaged from a dumpster. 

With help from friends, Manganiello 
and Berrizbeitia started amassing 


abandoned bikes in his kitchen-size 
backyard and giving them away to refu- 
gee families, many of whom hail from 
places where bikes are the most common 
mode of transportation. Manganiello 
recalled one of Bike Recycle’s early 
customers, an East African refugee who 
worked as a translator and walked to his 
appointments. “His business doubled 
when he got a bike,” Manganiello re- 
called. “That was the first time I saw the 
clear economic impact.” 

The operation later merged with the 
bike nonprofit Local Motion and moved 
into the basement of Good News Garage, 
near the corner of Riverside and North 
Winooski avenues. 

Bike Recycle has never wanted for 
wheels. The shop, which smells strongly 
of rubber, is crammed with bikes on 
hooks and milk crates full of spare 
pedals, brakes and spindles. Donations 
range in value from fixable old clunkers 
to $3,000 models — the pricier ones are 
sold to the highest bidder on craigslist as 
part of a non-compete deal with Eames. 
But the organization is more than a cut- 
rate bike shop. In the warmer months a 
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steady stream of people show up — to 
buy a bike or to learn how to repair one 
— including at-risk high school students 
and former prisoners. 

‘‘It can get pretty wild in there,” 
Manganiello said. “People start piling up.” 

“This place is a living room for the 
Old North End,” said Yiota Ahladas, who 
started tinkering on bikes there after 
a disability forced her to retire early 
from a job at Burlington’s Community & 
Economic Development Office in 2010. 
Though she proved to be a “really bad 
mechanic,” Ahladas said, working there 
gave her renewed purpose. Now she 
helps the organization raise money on a 
“low-bono” basis. 

Dan Hock, 28, and Christine Hill, 
25, began volunteering at Bike Recycle 
while attending Saint Michael’s College 
and the University of Vermont, respec- 
tively. Now they run the operation, with 
help from Manganiello and what they 
describe as a melting pot of volunteers. 

HE'S STICKING HIS NECK 
0IITT0 SELL HIS LEGACY TO 
AVERY FUNKY, VOLUNTEER 
DRIVEN NONPROFIT 

RUN OUT OFA BASEMENT 

YIOTA AHLADAS 

Hock, who previously worked for 
five years as an Old Spokes Home me- 
chanic, played matchmaker between 
the neighboring bike shops. Soft- 
spoken and clean-cut aside from his 
grease-stained white pants, he recalled 
his pitch to Eames late last summer: 
When people donated expensive rides 
to Bike Recycle, they could sell them at 
Old Spokes. During the winter, when 
work is slow for Old Spokes mechan- 
ics, they could cross the street and help 
teach classes or chip away at the rows 
of bicycles awaiting repair. In other 
words, the for-profit shop could provide 
money and manpower to bankroll Bike 
Recycle’s social mission. 

Eames, who had toyed with the idea in 
the past was on board. Manganiello was 
sold, too. “It’s been the best thing I’ve 
ever done in my life to get this thing roll- 
ing and to just stay on the ride," he said. 

The group settled on a price and 
devised a plan: Bike Recycle would part 
ways with Local Motion and become an 
independent nonprofit, run by Hill and 
Hock. Manganiello would serve on the 
board. Eames would stick around for 
a year to advise them, and likely even 
longer as an employee. 


For Bike Recycle, it felt like a coup. 
“He could sell to anybody he wants, 
and he’s sticking his neck out to sell 
his legacy to a very funky, volunteer- 
driven nonprofit run out of a basement," 
Ahladas said. 

Meanwhile, the very funky, vol- 
unteer-driven nonprofit had to find 
roughly half a million dollars to seal the 
deal. Bike Recycle cranks out up to 500 
bikes a year, selling them for $15 to $150 
to people at or below the poverty line. 
With the help of grants, it barely breaks 
even, according to Local Motion execu- 
tive director Emily Boedecker. 

A public fundraising campaign was 
out of the question for fear that prema- 
ture rumors of a sale might hurt busi- 
ness at Old Spokes Home. 

Despite being intimidated by the 
prospect of asking people for money, 
Manganiello picked up the phone. With 
help from Ahladas, Hock and others, 
the group raised $200,000 — mainly 
from people who volunteer at the shop. 
"A lot of our volunteers who are tooling 
on bikes here once a week are the same 
people who are stepping up to the plate 
and donating large amounts of money to 
make this happen," said Ahladas. Low- 
interest bridge loans from individuals 
are also part of the financing arrange- 
ment that led to Monday’s closing. The 
two businesses will remain in their cur- 
rent locations. 

The Old North End has become a 
biking mecca. More than 8 percent of 
its residents commute by bicycle, com- 
pared to 5.5 percent citywide, accord- 
ing to a recent American Community 
Survey. Boedecker credits Old Spokes 
Home and Bike Recycle with providing 
affordable transportation solutions for 
its diverse and financially challenged 
population. The survey found that ONE 
neighborhoods have among the highest 
percentage of people living below the 
poverty line in Vermont. 

When Rob Connor was released from 
his three-year jail sentence, his parole 
officer suggested he volunteer at Bike 
Recycle. Connor followed the advice 
and ended up working there for up to 30 
hours a week, according to Hock. 

Connor credits the place with help- 
ing him readjust to life on the outside 
and cope with severe depression and 
anxiety. In August, the 47-year-old flew 
to the Virgin Islands with one checked 
item — the SCOTT Sub 20 bike he pur- 
chased from Bike Recycle. He’s been 
following the merger effort from afar. 
"They don't just fix bikes,” said Connor. 
"They’re building a community." © 
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One Year Later: Was Opiate Addiction Addressed? 



O ne year ago, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin devoted his entire 
State of the State address to 
what he called Vermont’s 
“opiate epidemic.” He described a 
“crisis" that had ensnared thousands 
and overwhelmed the system designed 
to help addicts get clean. The speech 
received national media attention and 
included many proposals — to increase 
treatment options for drug addicts, 
reduce bacldogs at medical facilities and 
boost awareness. 

Shumlin’s 2015 State of the State 
address last week didn’t even mention 
Vermont’s opiate problem, which left 
many questions about the so-called 
crisis: How much progress has been 
made on Shumlin's proposals? Has 
Vermont beaten back the “epidemic”? 

Experts say the state has made great 
strides in getting more addicts off the 
streets and into treatment. But while the 
waiting list for treatment is shorter, they 
lament that it hasn’t been eliminated. 

“We have been able to take 400 pa- 
tients from our community to a place 
where they are moving substantially 
forward in their recovery," said Jeff 
McKee, who oversees Rutland's West 
Ridge Center for Addiction Recovery. 
“If you take 400 people from our little 
community out of the drug-use-and- 
distribution chain, that’s enormous.” 

Vermont treats drug addicts through 
the so-called hub-and-spoke system. The 
state funds five regional hubs — West 
Ridge is one — that provide intensive 
treatment and dispense the maintenance 
drugs methadone and buprenorphine, 
which wean addicts ofF more potent 
opiates. Once patients are stabilized in 
hubs, their treatment is taken over by the 
“spokes” — local doctors and therapists 
certified to treat them. 

Last year, Shumlin noted that hun- 
dreds of people were waiting for help. 
The state has since spent $6.7 million on 
additional hub staffing to boost their ca- 
pacity. It is here that the state can claim its 
greatest success, though not total victory. 

At the time of Shumlin's speech, 994 
people were waiting to be admitted for 
treatment at a state hub. That number 
has been reduced to 523. Meanwhile, the 
number of hub patients has increased 
from 1,482 a year ago to 2,517 today, ac- 
cording to the Vermont Department of 
Health. 

Officials say the governor’s speech 
itself, and related media attention, in- 
formed addicts that help was available, 
therefore increasing patient numbers. 


“We made a lot of progress in terms of 
access to treatment, and that was our first 
goal,” said Barbara Cimaglio, deputy com- 
missioner at the Vermont Department of 
Health. “We had an avalanche of people 
all wanting to come in for treatment at 
once. We gave that message that there’s 
help for you,” Cimaglio said. "A lot of 
people responded to that.” 

Some progress 
was in motion long 
before Shumlin 
delivered his 
speech. West Ridge 
Center opened 
in November 
2013 and quickly 
reached capacity at 
400 patients. 

Still, a 

patients are receiv- 
ing treatment is the state’s decision to 
hire more drug counselors and support 
staffers in the existing hub facilities, 
officials said. Some 15 new hires went 
to the Howard Center, a hub in South 
Burlington that currently serves 950 cli- 
ents — up from under 600 last year. The 
waiting list at the Howard Center has 
dropped from 900 to 220 people. 

“There is no way we would be in a 
position to take more clients if we didn’t 
have more staff,” Howard Center execu- 
tive director Bob Bick said. “I think the 
state and treatment providers can feel 
good. It’s not like we solved the problem, 
but we’ve had a significant impact.” 


Other initiatives worked to bring ad- 
dicts bade to life. Weeks after Shumlin’s 
speech, his administration announced 
that every Vermont State Police trooper 
and ambulance crew in the state would 
carry the fast-acting drug naloxone, 
which revives patients who overdose 
on opiates. More than 100 people in 
Vermont were saved in 2014 using nalox- 
one, Cimaglio said, 
including a 20 
year-old man re- 
vived by Vermont 
State Police in St. 
Johnsbury last 
November. 

Shumlin also 
pledged $760,000 
help state’s at- 
torneys launch 
programs to 
funnel nonviolent 
drug addicts out of the court and prison 
systems and into treatment. As a model, 
he cited Chittenden County’s Rapid 
Intervention Community Court, where 
prosecutors drop criminal charges 
against drug addicts in exchange for the 
successful completion of drug-treatment 
programs. 

Since the speech, similar programs 
have launched in Lamoille, Addison, 
Rutland and Franklin counties. Cimaglio 
said it was too early to determine how 
much of an impact the programs were 
having. 

Another of Shumlin's proposals 
aimed to raise opiate awareness. Thanks 


to a $20,000 allocation, students at 
25 schools across the state saw the 
documentary The Hungry Heart, which 
chronicles a St. Albans pediatrician and 
his drug-addicted patients. Film director 
Bess O’Brien and cast members engaged 
in post-screening Q&As. Every Vermont 
middle and high school received a copy 
of the movie and accompanying infor- 
mational packets. 

“People really started to talk about 
this issue at a grassroots level,” O'Brien 
said. “Awareness has really taken off in 
the past year. It put a human face on it. 
Vermont is ahead of the game.” 

Vermont is not alone in its alarm 
about opiate abuse. All along the East 
Coast, mayors and governors have voiced 
concern about the surge in heroin use. 
= O’Brien has screened her film in Maine 
g and New Hampshire, and heard stories 
| similar to the ones she documented in 
| Vermont. 

Locally, officials say that more must 
be done to eliminate the treatment wait- 
ing list: Both the Howard Center and 
West Ridge are at full capacity. To ease 
the burden in 2015, more primary care 
doctors — the “spokes” in the system 
— are needed. 

“There is a shortage of primary care 
physicians in Chittenden County who 
are willing,” Bick said. To dispense bu- 
prenorphine, doctors must complete an 
eight-hour online course given by the 
federal government. Fewer than one in 
five primary care physicians in Vermont 
have taken that step, according to the 
health department. 

“Our challenge in the next year is 
developing those spoke resources in the 
community in order to keep our front 
door open,” McKee said. “The model 
we would like to see is much more inte- 
grated ... all primary care doctors need to 
do it.” 

State health officials caution that they 
don’t know how many more addicts need 
treatment — though Cimaglio noted that 
demand appears to have peaked and is 
starting to wane. “We’re hoping that 
we're starting to turn the corner.” 

But the waiting lists only measure 
those who come forward. Last year 
Burlington closed public bathrooms 
along the waterfront and in the Fletcher 
Free Library because maintenance 
workers found hypodermic needles 
clogging the toilets — glaring evidence 
that there is still work to be done. 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 865- 
1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Shap Smith «?.« 

Education Secretary Rebecca Holcombe 
around the state to demonstrate the 
benefits of school consolidation. 

Smith agrees with Holcombe’s effort, 
but says he and Shumlin don’t entirely 
agree on the scope of the issue. Shumlin 
has resisted talk of rejiggering the state’s 
complicated property tax system and 
has balked at mandated school consoli- 
dations or student-teacher ratios. 

“I think I'm more willing to look at 
financing changes and am probably 
willing to be a little more forceful on 
governance change,” Smith said. 

To start with, Smith has given the 
often-ineffectual House Education 
Committee a wider purview to consider 
tax policy, rather than just education 
policy. The panel will sort through 
recommendations from the tax study 
committee and from 70 ideas the public 
submitted after Smith put out a request 
last month. He cautions the effort could 
take two years to pull together. 

Smith insists he’s 
open to all ideas, but, 
characteristically, 
hasn’t committed to a 
single approach. 

“He’s not come out 
and said this is the 
path we want to take. I 
think he's done a good 
job of creating an envi- 
ronment to allow a di- 
verse set of ideas to go 
forward,” says Olsen, 
who served on the study committee. 
“He's looking for people to poke holes 
in all the ideas." 

Smith admits there may be no 
solution. 

“We've got to remember we have a 
good education system,” he says. “It’s 
appropriate for us to ask, ‘Could we 
do it better and could we do it more 
cost-effectively?’ The answer might be 
no. It might be no because Vermonters 
say they are unwilling to make the 
choices that will allow us to be more 
cost-effective.” 

In other words, his signature issue 
might go the way of single-payer health 

If that sounds passive, colleagues say 
it’s not. When Smith settles on a solu- 
tion, he makes it happen — usually, by 
firmly coaching his players behind the 
scenes. 


That's how it was in 2009 when law- 
makers were about to legalize same-sex 
marriage. While Shumlin, who was then 
Senate leader, gets most of the credit for 
the law, it was Smith who came in as the 
closer, marshaling enough votes from 
his members to barely override a veto by 
Republican governor Jim Douglas. 

“He lets people know what he ex- 
pects. When he’s disappointed, he lets 
you know,” says Floyd Nease, who served 
as Smith’s majority leader for four years, 
including during the same-sex marriage 
debate. He now works for Shumlin. 

Nease supported former representa- 
tive Mark Larson for speaker over Smith 
in 2009. After Larson pulled out, Nease 
says Smith held no grudge against him. 
He recalls that the speaker told him: 
“The only thing you need to know is I 
won.’ By the time a year had gone by, I 
would have walked on coals for him.” 

Governor Smith? 

After more than a decade in politics, 
Smith is used to speculation about 
who’s going to run for what in the next 
election. In the past, 
such questions have 
generated eye rolling. 
These days, he is more 
willing to engage, 
even as he remains 
circumspect 

“I’m in the office I’m 
in, not the next one,” 
Smith says when asked 
if he’s interested in 
running for governor. 
“Any way my life leads, 
I'm going to be in a pretty good place.” 

He brings the conversation back to 
political reality. 

“I don't think Peter’s going to want to 
leave electoral politics with 2014 being 
his last election,” he says of Shumlin. “I 
would be surprised if he didn’t run in 
2016." 

Others are less sure. Even some hard- 
core Democrats say they can’t imagine 
Shumlin pulling together enough sup- 
port to win again. 

“There’s all kinds of conversations 
going on around this building about 
what will happen in 2016,” says Sen. 
Joe Benning (R-Caledonia) the Senate 
Republican leader. “I do sense there’s 
going to be a shift because people are 
going to set themselves up for 2016.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994, or @terrivt 
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Twenty-Nine Arrested After Protest Disrupts Shumlin Inauguration 



Hundreds came to Montpelier to 
protest Gov. Peter Shumlin’s third 
inauguration last Thursday, de- 
manding a public debate over his 
recently discarded single-payer 
health care plan. 

The protest, which began with 
singing and chanting in the halls of 
the Statehouse, escalated over the 
course of the two-hour ceremony. 

After one activist burst onto the 
balcony of the House chamber, Barre 
Mayor Thom Lauzon grabbed and 
attempted to forcibly remove him. 

The mass disruption culminated 
in a sit-in staged in the well of 
the House. Roughly three dozen 
people affiliated with the Vermont 
Workers’ Center refused to leave the 
chamber for more than five hours, 
demanding that House Speaker 
Shap Smith (D-Morristown) 
schedule public hearings to debate 
Shumlin's single-payer plan. 

Between 8 and 9 p.m., the 
Vermont State Police removed the 
protesters one by one, arresting 29 and 
charging them with unlawful trespass. Of 
those, 10 were also charged with resisting 
arrest, according to VSP Captain Paul 
White. State troopers lifted up several 
protesters who refused to comply with 
their instructions to leave the Statehouse, 
dragging them down die center aisle of 
the House and out of the chamber. One of 
them, Sheila Linton of Brattleboro, cried 
out in apparent pain as two troopers pulled 
her arms behind her back. 

“Ma’am, please stand up,” one of the 
troopers said. “Ma’am, please stand up. I’m 
not strong enough to pick you up, so please 
stand up. Ma’am, please stand up.” 

“You’re hurting me,” Linton said, 
refusing to move. “You are hurting me. You 
are hurting me.” 

“I am going to ask you one more time. 


and then I will use more pain compliance,” 
the trooper said. “Please stand up. If 
we stop hurting you, will you stand up? 
Ma’am, will you stand up?” 

The troopers appeared to pull Linton’s 
arms further behind her back, prompting 
her to shriek. They then lifted her to her 
feet and escorted her from the chamber. 
According to protest organizers, Linton 
was subsequently taken to the hospital. 

An hour before Shumlin’s inauguration, 
at least 2S0 activists lined the halls of 
the Statehouse and assembled near the 
entrances to the House chamber. They sang 
and held up yellow pieces of paper that 
read, “The time is now," as Shumlin and his 
fellow dignitaries walked to the House floor. 
Even after the formal ceremony began, 
their voices could be heard from the gallery, 
occasionally interrupting the proceedings. 

As Shumlin prepared to take the oath 


of office, two activists unfurled a large 
banner under the House balcony that read, 
“Put People First," in English and Spanish. 
Another entered the chamber from the 
right of the dais, loudly declaring her 
support for single-payer. 

Shumlin stood passively, his hands 
folded in front of him. 

After he delivered his inaugural remarks, 
protesters hoisted a second banner that 
read, ‘The Time is NOW,” featuring a 
Vermont Workers’ Center logo. Others 
streamed into the chamber and sat down 
in the center aisle, blocking Shumlin’s path 
and that of his fellow lawmakers. 

In a round of call-and-response, they 
chanted that they would not move until 
Smith scheduled a public hearing by 
January 29 on how to finance single-payer 
health care. 

Lt. Gov. Phil Scott attempted to 


restore order and introduced Rev. 
Robert Potter of the Peacham 
Congregational Church, who would 
deliver the closing benediction. 

“When I think of what other 
countries do to silence the 
differences, aren't you glad you're in 
America?" Potter asked the crowd, 
prompting an extended, standing 
ovation. “As long as they’re quiet 
when I pray.” 

As Potter spoke, Ki Walker of 
Royalton burst onto the balcony, 
drowning out the benediction as he 
sang along with the crowd outside. 

“Strange things have happened 
here, no stranger would it be,” 
Walker and his fellow protesters 
sang to the tune of “The Hanging 
Tree," a song featured in The 
Hunger Games trilogy. “Health care 
is a human right, a right for you 

“Don’t worry. I’ve got the mic. I 
can out-shout them," Potter joked to 
the crowd. 

As the disruption continued, Public 
Safety Commissioner Keith Flynn 
approached the protesters seated in the 
aisle, but they declined to move. So instead 
of processing through the front of the 
House when the ceremony concluded, 
Shumlin and fellow dignitaries ducked out 
of the chamber through a rear exit 

Vermont Workers’ Center executive 
director James Haslam said he was pleased 
with the way most of the protest unfolded. 

Some legislators, however, took issue 
with the tactics. Sen. Jeanette White 
(D-Windham) said she thought Walker 
crossed a line. 

“It was disruptive," she said. “To show 
that kind of disrespect, I think, was not 
right." 

PAUL HEINTZ 


Developer to Buy Orphanage Building From Burlington College 


Burlington College now plans to sell the 
former orphanage building on North 
Avenue to developer Eric Farrell for $2 
million. 

The deal isn’t expected to take place 
until next year, but Farrell is giving the 
cash-strapped college a $250,000 deposit 
in late January. According to a news 
release, Farrell will renovate the building, 
converting it to student housing. 

Burlington College had signed an 
earlier agreement to sell Farrell all but 
six of its 33 acres — and two properties 
on Lakeview Terrace — for $7,650,000. 
That sale is expected to close in late 
January, after a deadline has passed for 


conservation groups to purchase the 
development rights. According to the 
release, “The deal is moving forward 
smoothly with no foreseen obstacles." 

The college currently occupies a newer 
addition to the behemoth brick structure 
built by the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Burlington as an orphanage in the 1800s. 
It purchased the property in 2010 but has 
been unable to renovate the main building 
— currently uninhabitable — due to the cost 
Farrell has committed to keeping 
at least two acres of land open and to 
preserving a public path from North 
Avenue to Lake Champlain. 

ALICIA FREESE 
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For Psychiatric Help, Vermont’s Children Must Wait 

BY NANCY REMSEN 



D r. David Rettew’s office has a 
flying Lego machine and a three- 
story pink and purple dollhouse, 
but his work is far from childish. 
The toys help transform a potentially scary 
examination room into a welcoming space 
for his patients — young Vermonters with 
psychiatric needs. 

Rettew is a tall, bear-like man, but his 
friendly demeanor makes it easy to envi- 
sion him interacting with young patients. 
He is one of some 30 child psychiatrists in 
Vermont — specialists in short supply to 
meet increasing demand. 

“Our waiting list is getting close to a 
year," said Rettew, who heads the pedi- 
atric psychiatry clinic at the University 
of Vermont Medical Center. “We have 
the longest waitlist in the entire medical 


center," he said of the family-focused clinic 
that attracts patients from Vermont as well 
as upstate New York. 

For decades, the number of medical stu- 
dents who choose to become child psychia- 
trists has remained flat, Rettew said, and 
the shortage of pediatric psychiatrists isn’t 
new or unique to Vermont. But “demand 
has gone up,” he added. One reason is that 
people are more likely to seek treatment for 
behavior they used to ignore, Rettew said. 
Another is that the threshold for making a 
diagnosis is lower than it once was. 

The most common reason children are 
referred to psychiatrists is “aggressive, de- 
fiant behavior” that primary care doctors 
have treated without success, Rettew said. 
“We see a lot of kids with anxiety, obsessive 
compulsive behavior, bipolar and autism.” 


Dr. Rose Ehret, founder of Family 
Psychiatric Associates in Berlin, said her 
practice is able to see children faster than 
the child psychiatric climes at the UVM 
and Dartmouth-Hitchcock medical cen- 
ters. But faster doesn’t necessarily mean 
fast: Her current wait time is three months. 

“I try to have crisis slots,” Ehret said, 
which allow her to see some children 
within a couple of weeks. 

Officials have worked to trim wait 
times for psychiatric services in the 
state's mental health network, said Dr. Bill 
McMains, medical director for children’s 
services with the Vermont Department of 
Mental Health. 

‘We have been working with the des- 
ignated agencies to ensure there is timely 
access to child psychiatrists," McMains 


said. We don’t want more than three or 
four weeks." Adults can also have trouble 
scheduling timely psychiatric appoint- 
ments, a state official acknowledged. 

Long wait times, especially with psy- 
chiatric illnesses, can have detrimental 
effects. Treatment begins with an assess- 
ment, which can be a lengthy process 
with children. Often the assessment looks 
at family members, too. Treatment may 
include psychotropic drugs that affect the 
brain and talk therapies that help change 
behavior. 

“The longer the lag time, the more dif- 
ficult to treat,” said Dr. Robyn Ostrander, 
medical director of child and adolescent 
services at Brattleboro Retreat. With 20 
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Child Psychiatrists « p.zi 

psychiatrists on staff, it’s the only hospital 
in Vermont that provides in-patient care 
for children with psychiatric illnesses. 

Ehret agreed, noting that mental illness 
in children can impact their social interac- 
tions, academics and emotional growth, 
and delays in treatment may result in a 
child developing new symptoms, such as 
depression, anxiety and anger. “Then they 
come in with all these issues," she said, in 
addition to the underlying illness. 

“One of the hardest times to wait is 
when your child is leaving the hospital and 
there is a long time to see a psychiatrist," 
said Kathy Holsopple, 
director of the Vermont 
Federation of Families for 
Children’s Mental Health, 
a nonprofit organization 
of families trained to help 
other families. “Often 
the family needs sup- 
port, as well as the child,” 

Holsopple explained. “You 
can feel very much alone.” 

“We generally help 
families get connected,” 

Holsopple said, noting that her organiza- 
tion serves several hundred families a year. 

Families also rely on primary care 
doctors, psychologists and other mental 
health providers to help fill the gap while 
children wait for appointments with psy- 
chiatrists. Primary care physicians can 
prescribe psychotropic drugs, but many 
only feel comfortable recommending 
some of the basic medications, not com- 
plicated combinations or medicines with 
significant side effects. 

Local child psychiatrists describe 
the specialty as one that struggles to at- 
tract medical students. Some believe “it 
is not as cool as other medical special- 
ties,” Ostrander said. Ehret explained 
that “there are a whole bunch of people 
who see it as soft science." And Ehret 
and Rettew agree that many doctors-in- 
training receive little exposure to child 
psychiatry. As a result, students never get 
the chance to fully investigate it as a pos- 
sible field of study. 

Ehret also argued that the push to 
grow the number of primary care doctors 
has come at the expense of fields such as 
child psychiatry. For some future doctors, 
money may be the problem. The path to 
become a child psychiatrist is lengthy 
and expensive: It involves two additional 
years of training beyond the standard four 
years of medical school and a three-year 
residency; for primary' care doctors, just 
a three-year residency is required after 
medical school. 

New child psychiatrists are saddled 
with a mountain of debt that they can’t pay 


back as fast as doctors in specialties that 
perform “procedures,” Rettew said. “Time 
versus procedure, the reimbursement is 
less," he said. 

And though reimbursement rates are 
the same for psychiatrists seeing adults 
and children, Ehret said, “There is so 
much more time involved in treating a 
child. I would say three times more time 
and energy. I can see why that may not be 
appealing.” 

Mental health officials in Vermont 
are working to attract more people to 
the field. The College of Medicine at 
UVM has funding from the Klingenstein 
Third Generation Foundation “to foster 
interest in child mental 
health issues and careers 
in child psychiatry,” 
Rettew said. “The pro- 
gram here is like a club 
that any medical student 
may join for free. It is 
totally voluntary,” he ex- 
plained. Students attend 
lunch presentations on 
various child psychiatry 
topics, shadow child 
psychiatrists and attend a 
national conference on the topic. 

Third-year medical student Anja 
Jokela has attended the program. “So 
much of our classroom work is not fo- 
cused on mental health. You have to seek 
it out,” Jokela said. “I have a strong inter- 
est in pediatrics and mental health." But 
she expects to combine those interests 
by pursuing family medicine rather than 
child psychiatry. 

Rettew noted another initiative to at- 
tract child psychiatrists to Vermont. In 
2009, UVM launched a child and adoles- 
cent psychiatry fellowship that provides 
two years of specialized training to doc- 
tors. Two fellows are admitted each year. 
“At least half our graduates stick around,” 
Rettew said. 

Mental health officials have also 
worked to increase the psychiatric exper- 
tise of primary care physicians statewide. 
‘We can be consultants to any primary 
care physician in the state,” Rettew said. 
“We can help them a lot by hearing a case 
over the phone.” 

Technology can also play a part in 
treating patients remotely. Telemedicine 
involves a doctor — often one of the psy- 
chiatric fellows — seeing a patient via in- 
teractive television. “We try to extend our 
reach that way," Rettew said. 

But Ehret in Berlin isn’t sold on it “I’ve 
gotten some negative feedback,” she said. 
“There is so much to learn from seeing 
someone in person.” 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 

343-9288 


WE HAVE THE 
LONGEST WAITIIST 
IN THE ENTIRE 
MEDICAL CENTER. 

DR. DAVID RETTEW, 
CHILD PSYCHIATRIST 
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Inez Bessie Bird 

1917-2015, HARDWICK 
Inez Bessie Bird, 97. died peacefully on 
Thursday, January 8. 2015, at the Greensboro 
Nursing Home with her loving family by her 

She was born December 22, 1917, in West 
Woodbury, Vt., the daughter of the late 
Agnes Mae Fisher and Carl B. Burnham. She 
attended Woodbury public schools. 

In 1947 she married William Henry Bird. 
They lived most of their married life in 
Hardwick. Vt 

Inez was employed for many years at the 
Hardwick Ware Knitters and as a waitress at 
several Hardwick- and Stowe-area restau- 
rants. She spent several happy years in her 
retirement as a senior companion for the 
Area Agency on Aging, visiting with her 

She was, above all. Mom and Gram. 

She loved her children and grandchildren 
deeply and enjoyed her 97th birthday and 


Christmas 2014, saying she looked forward 
to her 98th birthday cake. She suffered 
a stroke on December 26 and recovered 
enough for a few days to have many visits 
and conversations with her loved ones that 
they will always appreciate. 

Her last four and a half years were spent 
as a resident of the Craftsbury Community 
Care Center. She loved the years spent there 
and her sunny corner room, the residents 
and the attentive staff who treated her like 

She was affiliated with the United Church 
of Hardwick and a member of Circle No. 

1 of that church; a member of the Coral 
Chapter 16 of the Order of the Eastern Star 
in Morrisville and the American Legion 
Auxiliary Post 7 in Hardwick. She enjoyed 
socializing, knitting, crocheting and playing 

Survivors include two children, William 
L. 'Bill' Bird, of Hardwick and Florida, and 
Lenore Renaud and her husband, Wayne, 
of Hardwick; seven grandchildren; several 
great- and great-great-grandchildren; son- 
in-law John Kapusta; and many nieces and 
nephews. 

Inez was predeceased by her husband. 
William H. "Bill' Bird, in 1969; two daugh- 
ters, Connie Kapusta in 2010 and Cathleen 
Potvin in 2008; and two sisters, Dorothy 
Bird and Lucy Goodell. 

Visiting hours were held on Monday, 
January 12, at the Northern Vermont 
Funeral Home. 60 Elm Street. Hardwick. 

A memorial service was held on Tuesday, 
January 13, at the United Church of 
Hardwick with the Rev. Evelyn Lavelli offici- 
ating. Spring burial will be in the family lot 
in the Fairview Cemetery in Hardwick. 

In lieu of flowers, contributions in her 
memory may be made to the Craftsbury 
Community Care Center, 1784 E. Craftsbury 
Rd.. Craftsbury. VT 05826. 

Arrangements are under the direction 
of Dian R. Holcomb of Northern Vermont 
Funeral Service. 60 Elm Street, Hardwick. 



Gertrude Granger Picher 

1914-2015. WINOOSKI 


Gertrude Granger Picher, a lifelong resident 
of Winooski. Vt.. died peacefully on January 
11, 2015. at Our Lady of Providence Residence 
in Winooski shortly after celebrating her 
101st birthday on January 8. Her life was 
dedicated to her family, faith and music. 
Principal organist at Saint Francis Xavier 
Catholic Church in Winooski for 65 years 
(1930-1995), she served her parish and the 
larger community with integrity, generosity 
and humility. She was also an avid gardener 
and later in life took up painting and ceram- 

Mrs. Picher was an accomplished pianist 
and music teacher and, in the 1930s and 
1940s, she played in various popular music 
and jazz bands, on WCAX radio and at other 
venues, such as the S.S. Ticonderoga. She 
was also the musical arranger and accompa- 
nist for the popular Art Dorey Minstrel Show. 
She continued accompanying numerous 
classical singers in concert through the 

A respected organist Mrs. Picher was 
an active member of the American Guild of 


Organists for many years and was instru- 
mental in persuading the St. Francis Xavier 
parish to purchase the prestigious Casavant 
pipe organ that currently graces the choir 
loft. In 1995, that organ was officially dedi- 

In 1941, she married the love of her life. 
Paul J. Picher, also of Winooski. He too was 
an active member of the parish who sang in, 
and later directed, the choir for many years. 

Mrs, Picher was predeceased by her par- 
ents, French Canadian immigrants Malvina 
Poulin and Oliva Granger; six siblings: Oliva 
Granger, Adelard Granger, Leo Granger, 
Marie-Loui5e Berube, Irene Bissonnette and 
Bertha Devino; and, in 1988, her spouse. She 
is survived by her two daughters and their 
spouses: Marie-Claire Picher (Bill Koehnlein) 
and Annette Picher (Ed Blechner); her 
grandson Daniel Fisher: her brother-in-law 
and his spouse. Robert L. and Jeannine 
Picher; two sisters-in-iaw: Sister Claire 
Picher (Presentation de Marie) and Theresa 
Picher Muldoon; and numerous nieces and 
nephews. The family wishes to thank Carole 
Lanphere, Leta Powers and Rebecca Sanville 
for their compassionate homecare, and both 
Our Lady of Providence Residence and the 
VNA Hospice Program for their generous and 
impeccable care, 

A wake wil I be held at the Lavigne Funeral 
Home on Wednesday, January 14, from 5 to 
8 p.m. A funeral service will be held at Saint 
Francis Xavier Church on Thursday, January 
15, at 10 a.m. In lieu of flowers, the family asks 
that a donation be made to either Our Lady of 
Providence Vermont, Inc., the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Chittenden and Grand Isle 
Counties Hospice Program, or Saint Francis 
Xavier Parish. Condolences may be shared with 
the family online at lavignefuneralhome.com. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days? 

Post your remembrance online and 
print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or contact us at lifelines@seven- 
daysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 
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The Play’s the Thing: 

Northern Stage Debuts New Works 


F or 17 years, northern stage has 
been presenting plays at the 245- 
seat briggs opera house in White 
River Junction. With more than 
100 productions under its belt and an 
annual attendance of some 24,000, the 
theater company is in no danger of rest- 
ing on its laurels. Northern Stage con- 
tinues to innovate, not just as a regional 
theater, but as a pivotal resource for 
playwrights and theater artists. (It's also 
currently building a new playhouse, but 
that’s another story.) 

This week, for a second consecutive 
season, Northern Stage will present 
“New Works Now,” a showcase and cele- 
bration of new plays. For artistic director 
carol ounne, offering new dramatic work 
is a vital part of the process of running a 
theater. “In the arts, I often feel that you 
have to keep moving forward or you die,” 
she says. “I’Ve heard that a shark always 
has to keep moving. Presenting new 
plays is like that. It's about never resting, 
always trying to reinvent.” 

Introducing audiences to new plays 
and playwrights is crucial to the future 
of theater, though such plays rarely turn 
a profit Dunne sees presenting these 
works as an opportunity in which reward 


trumps risk. So last 
year, in her first season 
as artistic director, she 
launched the showcase 
of plays still unknown 
to the American theater 
with fully rehearsed 
staged readings. 

On Friday and 
Saturday, January 16 
and 17, Northern Stage 
will present three 
staged readings for 
“New Works Now": 

Here Today by Bob 
Stevens; The Land Where the King Is a 
Child by Henry de Montherlant, adapted 
by Wayne Lawson and Julian Sancton; 
and The Last Queen of Canaan, book 
by Harrison Rivers, music by Jacob 
Yandura and lyrics by Rebekah Melocik. 

If none of those plays sounds famil- 
iar, that's the point. Take Stevens’ Here 
Today, which took home top honors 
at the Beatles-based Ticket to Write 
Festival in Liverpool, England. Not many 
Americans had a chance to see it across 
the pond. Stevens, a Peabody-winning 
writer-producer of hit TV shows in- 
cluding “Malcolm in the Middle” and 


"Murphy Brown,” now lives in Norwich 
and is working with Northern Stage to 
expand his play into two acts. 

Here Today portrays an imagined 
night long ago, before John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney became two of the Fab 
Four. Stuck together in a hotel room on 
Key West during a hurricane, they drink 
too much, bond over their lost moth- 
ers and find inspiration for the Beatles 
songs “Julia” and “Let It Be.” 

Dunne says Northern Stage aims 
to fully produce a work from the new- 
works showcase every few years. To 
that end, Joe Sutton’s Orwell in America, 


from last year's readings, will be realized 
in March. Sutton, who teaches playwrit- 
ing at Dartmouth College, has had a play, 
Voir Dire, nominated for both a Pulitzer 
Prize and the American Theatre Critics 
Association’s Best Play award. His play 
Complicit was directed by Kevin Spacey 
at London’s Old Vic in 2009, and rumors 
say a film version starring Spacey is in 
the works. 

"Sutton’s work is produced interna- 
tionally, but he’s never been produced 
regionally,” Dunne notes. Until now. 
The artistic director says she taps into 
playwriting talent close to home when 


All the World’s a Movie 
Screen in Argentine 
Play at the Hop 


T he term "movie theater” gets a 
new meaning in the latest work 
from Argentine writer-director 
Mariano Pensotti. Cineastas, 
which has earned enthusiastic reviews 
from Santiago to Toronto, makes its New 
England debut at Dartmouth College’s 
hopkins center for the arts this weekend 
and is certain to dazzle audiences with 
its audacious hybridization of stage and 
screen. 

Part play, part motion picture and 
completely original, the production 
combines conventions of both art forms 
to tell the stories of four Buenos Aires 
filmmakers while simultaneously stag- 
ing scenes from the movies on which 
they’re working. To make this possible, 


designer Mariana Tirantte came up with 
the idea of a two-level set designed to 
function as a real-life split screen. 

Just five performers handle all the 
action. On the lower level, the artists live 
their day-to-day lives and do their work. 
Overhead, we see that work played out 
as it’s created — sort of like instanta- 
neous flesh-and-blood dailies. 

Contributing to the "movie-ness” 
of Pensotti's stage creation are devices 
such as voice-over narration, an ultra- 
catchy soundtrack, flashbacks, a lighting 
palette beside which Technicolor pales 
and — believe it or not — subtitles (the 
play is in Spanish). 

“The set was conceived with a wide 
strip separating the two floors,” explains 
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she finds it. “It’s my job to seek out and 
present works that my particular audi- 
ence will find interesting,” she says. “I 
try to follow my gut." 

Saturday afternoon will offer a new 
adaptation of The Land Where the King 
Is a Child by French writer Henry de 
Montherlant. Vanity Fair magazine’s il- 
lustrious former literary editor, Wayne 
Lawson, collaborated with frequent VF 
contributing writer Julian Sancton on 
the adaptation. 

Northern Stage tackles a difficult and 
relevant subject in this play: It examines 
the growing friendship between two 


young boys in a Catholic school and how 
the teachers and priests entrusted with 
their education and well-being manipu- 
late their relationship. Chad Larabee, 
the head of performance at the theater 
program of the University at Albany, 
SUNY, recently directed ClyboumePark 
for Northern Stage and will direct Land. 

The third play, The Last Queen of 
Canaan, is a musical about the descen- 
dants of slavery living in Depression-era 
Virginia. Protagonist Cora still lives on 
the land where she was once a slave. “We 
meet a lot of ghosts from Cora’s past,” 
says lillian king, Northern Stage’s as- 
sistant artistic director, who will direct. 
Cora’s granddaughter hopes to escape 
her rural past, but fears hold her back. 

King says the jumping-off point for 
this project was the real-life story of 
a woman sent by the Work Projects 
Administration to record slave narra- 
tives. In Last Queen, that woman arrives 
to record Cora’s stories, and the past 
emerges to stake its claim. “It's dark and 
haunting, and the music is gorgeous,” 
King reveals. 

“New Works Now” will be over in 
just two days, but it may have a lasting 
impact. © 

INFO 




Hop program director Margaret Lawrence 
in a phone interview. “And the text is pro- 
jected onto that space.” All that’s missing 
are the endless previews and ads. Which, 
of course, nobody misses at all. 

The four director characters vary in 
age, area of interest and degree of success. 
Mariela specializes in documentaries 
about Soviet musicals. When she ob- 
serves, “Ultimately, film is about people 
being able to make time stand still,” she 
touches on the central theme of Cineastas: 
the human desire to freeze life in a frame. 

This is very much the motivation 
of the group’s most commercially ac- 
complished member, an artist named 
Gabriel whose battle with a terminal 
illness is nearing its end. His film starts 
out as a “time capsule” of his life for his 
young daughter to watch after he's gone. 
As time runs out, however, he finds him- 
self reduced to compulsively recording 
objects of personal significance and 
marveling at “how different a repre- 
sented life and a real one are.” 
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Vermont Contemporary Music Ensemble Gives 
Local Works an Encore 


V ermont composers of new 
chamber music have cher- 
ished a singular resource for 
the past 27 years: the Vermont 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE. Led by 

clarinetist steve klimowski, an affiliate 
artist at the University of Vermont and 
Middlebury College, the ensemble 
specializes, according to its website, 
in performing “rarely heard 20th- and 
21st-century chamber music and works 
by living composers” — most of them 
Vermonters. 

Particularly rarely heard are works 
whose premieres are steadily receding 
into the past. As many a composer will 
attest, everyone wants to premiere a 
work; it's that second performance that 
is so hard to secure. The VCME, which 
has already commissioned 92 works and 
premiered 114, intends to rectify that 
situation at its concerts in Montpelier 
and Burlington this weekend. 

“Bring in the New! A Concert of 
VCME Premieres and Commissions," 
performed by various combinations of 
five instrumentalists and one singer, 
will give repeat airings to four recent 
works by Vermonters. They include 
“Noctiluca Scintillans” by peter 
hamlin, a Middlebury College music 
professor; “Bridge of Sighs” by Laura 
Koplewitz, who grew up in St. Albans 
and Burlington; “Bagatelles" by david 
feurzeig, who teaches music at UVM; 
and “Songs About Cheese” by michael 
close, the music teacher at Moretown 
and Worcester elementary schools. 
VCME commissioned the first three of 
those works, premiering Hamlin’s in 
2007 and Koplewitz’s in 2005. Feurzeig’s 
will premiere this weekend. 

The program will finish with a piece 
by David Lefkowitz, a California com- 
poser whose work VCME has performed 
before. "Surfer’s Guide for the Perplexed 
(or, Jonah on the Raging Sea)” was com- 
missioned by a different group but given 
its Vermont premiere by VCME. 

Klimowski, a Fairfax resident, 
explains by phone — in a few spare 
moments before a rehearsal — his rea- 
soning for including Lefkowitz. “He 
represents the fact that we don’t only do 
Vermonters, but we primarily do — be- 
cause if we don’t, who will? I’m a bit of a 
locavore guy in that way.” 

(As of last summer, one other perfor- 
mance possibility is open to Vermont 
composers: the contemporary music 



ensemble turnmusic, founded by fre- 
quent VCME conductor anne decker.) 

“One of the great things about this 
group is that they have a lot of long-term 
relationships with Vermont composers 
all over the place,” comments Feurzeig, 
a pianist whose composition interests 
include jazz and ragtime. “When they 
started pn 1987], new ’classical’ 
music was not popular with audi- 
ences,” he adds, making the group’s 
longevity even more remarkable. 

That may have been due to a 
perception that new music was “for- 
biddingly difficult,” says the 49-year- 
old. Feurzeig, however, opines that 
this “alleged hegemony of dissonant 
music” was merely a function of the 
cultural weight given to difficult music 
at mid-century. 

Today, he says, there’s a great va- 
riety of new music. Feurzeig himself 
is increasingly interested in writing 
“funny music — which is hard. It’s not 
always obvious, because there’s no text.” 
In “Bagatelles,” a work for flute and 
clarinet, he says, “There’s a real game- 
playing aspect, both in the composition 
... and in the drama between the players. 
[Musicians] are not sound-producing 
machines; they're characters in a 
drama,” he says. 

In one movement, for instance, the 


clarinet and flute leap between registers, 
creating the effect of four instruments. 
Klimowski and flutist anne janson will 
perform the piece. 

About the program as a whole, 
Feurzeig enthuses, “I would encourage 
people to check it out, and not assume 
this is stodgy or narrowly old-fashioned.” 


Validating the picture of new music 
as extremely varied, Hamlin, a 63-year- 
old composer whose interests range 
from electronic music to choral works, 
describes Iris own piece as “neo-impres- 
sionistic” with a solid origin in visual 
imagery. 

Hamlin had VCME's commission 
in mind when he came across a New 
Yorker article that mentioned micro- 
scopic phosphorescent sea organisms. 
It reminded him of swimming among 
them as a teenager on Cape Cod. “When 
you walk in the sand, they light up your 
footprints, and when you jump in the 


water, they’re all around you. It’s like 
swimming in the stars,” Hamlin recalls. 

Having named his piece after the 
Latin for those organisms — Noctiluca 
scintillans — Hamlin says he meant for 
its harmonic language and structural 
properties to “capture the mood, [which 
was] awe-inspiring and pointillistic.” 
The work is for flute, clarinet, violin 
and cello; violinist letitia ouante 
and Klimowski’s wife, cellist bonnie 
thurber klimowski, will perform with 
Janson and Klimowski. 

Hamlin dedicated “Noctiluca 
Scintillans” to the VCME — a group 
he considers an enormous resource 
for local composers seeking a chance 
to have their new works heard. 

“Steve’s a hero to all of us,” says 
Hamlin warmly. “It’s such a tough thing 
to get things done like this” — i.e., pro- 
gram new chamber music regularly — 
“and he does it consistently and well.” ® 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Take That: A Rendezvous in Stowe 
With Insult Diva Bianca Del Rio 



P ageant queens, old-school club 
queens, goth queens and fishy 
queens all have their own per- 
formance styles. Drag artistes 
are a diverse lot, but only Bianca Del Rio 
would sum up her style, as she did for 
the New York Times, as “erotic clown.” 

The razor-witted insult comic, 39, 
could pass for a filthier Don Rickies 
if it weren't for her exaggerated eye 
makeup and nipped-in waist. Born Roy 
Haylock, the former costume designer 
from Louisiana is a staple in New York 
and New Orleans nightclubs, and last 
season won the top-rated reality compe- 
tition “RuPaul’s Drag Race" on Logo TV. 
Del Rio emerged as the supreme queen 
thanks to her fierce Judge Judy impres- 
sion and facility for whipping up campy 
cocktail dresses. 

The winner’s world is not all tan- 
trums and tiaras. Del Rio is currently 
riding a wave of popularity that’s taking 
her from sold-out shows in New York 
and Los Angeles to humbler venues 
such as bingo halls and college cam- 
puses. Like one of her role models, Joan 
Rivers, Del Rio is loath to turn down 
any gig. “I've been fortunate enough to 
have everything come my way that has,” 
she says demurely by phone from Los 
Angeles. Next week, that dedication to 
performing will bring her to Stowe High 
School's auditorium. 

Del Rio’s Rolodex of Hate Tour 
stop in the Green Mountains is part of 
Winter Rendezvous Gay Ski Week, a 
five-day event now in its 31st year. Other 
entertainment acts include returning 
drag comedian Dixie Longate, DJs and 
Burlington drag gals the house of lemay. 
Will Del Rio’s fellow performers be the 
butt of her insult humor? “Most of it is 
flying off the cuff,” she explains of her 
act “Most of the time, I don’t even know 
what will come out.” 

Straight from a Logo shoot whose 
nature she can’t reveal, Del Rio chats 
with Seven Days about her upcoming 
performance. 

SEVEN DAYS: Have you been to 
Vermont before? 

BIANCA DEL RIO: No, but what I’ve 
learned is that, after three drinks, no 
matter where you are, it's all the same. 
I don’t have much time to prep myself 
about where I’m going. I’m in a city one 
night and out the next. It is work, but it is 


fun. I don't get to see much of the places 
I go. I wish I had a little more time. 

SD: Filmmaker John Waters likes 
your act. Do you have any other 
unexpected fans? 

BDR: That happened many years ago 
when I was in my twenties in [my native] 
New Orleans. I love him and love his 
work. After “Drag Race,” I haven't had a 
tweet from Sarah Palin yet, but I heard 
from Neil Patrick Harris, Alan Cumming, 
Cheyenne Jackson and Margaret Cho. It 
was great to hear their response. I never 
experienced that before — people are 
watching this television show, and they 
get to know you. 

SD: How do you toe the line between 
making someone laugh and upset- 

BDR: If you’re coming to see a drag queen 
in an enclosed space, that’s already half 
the battle. You're not going to please 
everyone, and that's just the way of the 
world. People are much more sensitive 
on social media, but nine times out of 10, 
people will go out and type up things on 


SD: Most "Drag Race" alums immedi- 
ately record a dance track. Where's 

BDR: I'm not doing that shit. I'm doing a 
comedy album. That’s definitely not my 
cup of tea. There are people who do that 
well and people who don’t, and I’m one 
that ‘don’t’ I like to break the rules. 

SD: Most of your professional life has 
been in theater. Any hopes to return 
to the "legitimate" stage? 

BDR: I’ve never stopped. I’ve always 
been involved in theater in some way, 
acting and designing, and both in New 
Orleans and New York. I always did drag 
at night. It wasn't until “Drag Race” that 
I took a leave from work. It's definitely 
my passion. I never rule anything out. m 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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All the World’s « P zs 

The play has a quirky and light- 
hearted side, as well. Third director 
Nadia’s way of dealing with the 
block she experiences after an early 
success is to put filmmaking aside 
for a while and immerse herself 
in the music of Michael Jackson. 
Lucas is a young artist who 
makes ends meet by working at 
McDonald’s. He channels his frus- 
tration into the story of a kidnap- 
ping victim whose masked captors' 
idea of torture is forcing him to eat 
cold hamburgers and making him 
dress up like Ronald McDonald. 

When Lucas' protagonist is re- 
leased, he pigs out at Burger King 
and delivers a monologue that 
echoes Warhol: “There are tilings 
that are fleeting,” he pronounces. 
“Lives, relationships, families. And 
other things that last forever, like 
some cities and leading brands.” 
That might just be the most pro- 
found thing ever said by a character 
in clown shoes. 

The play is never more movie- 
like than when it reaches its ending. 
It’s a pip, and you won’t see it 
coming. Before he became Latin 
America’s foremost experimental 
auteur, Pensotti made his living as a 
screenwriter, and Cineastas reflects 
the bemusement of someone who’s 
seen the industry from the inside 
and gotten out. 

If it were a movie instead of 
a play, this would be something 
very like a Charlie Kaufman film. 
There’s a subplot, in fact, concern- 
ing a director who finds himself re- 
placed in his life by the actor who’s 
playing the lead in his film. 

The prize-winning playwright 
will take part in a preshow talk 
titled “Argentina on Stage” on 
Thursday, January 15; and a panel 
discussion titled “Real Fictions” on 
Friday, January 16, moderated by 
Vermont filmmaker nora jacobson. 

Pensotti calls his latest creation 
a “filmic drama." Vermonters might 
call it a compelling reason for cross- 
ing state lines. © 

INFO 

Cineastas, by Mariano Pensotti, Thurs- 
day. January 15, 7 p.m., with preshow 
talk at 6 p.m.; and Friday, January 16, 

8 p.m., with panel discussion at 5 p.m. 
Moore Theater, Hopkins Center. Dart- 

are free; show $13-35. Tickets. 603-646- 
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\ A / ~T rj n What’s wrong with Cambridge’s 
V V I I . ‘Wrong- Way Bridge’? 




H ours before the end of 2014, a 
fatal highway accident refo- 
cused attention on a notorious 
section of Vermont Route 15 
in Cambridge. The December 30 ac- 
cident, in which a car plunged into the 
icy Lamoille River, occurred just a few 
hundred yards from the “Wrong-Way 
Bridge,” a nickname used even by local 
journalists and police officers. 

So WTF, exactly, is wrong with the 
Wrong-Way Bridge? 

It’s not that traffic on the bridge is 
rerouted to the British side of the road, 
or that, on an eastbound crossing, driv- 
ers are magically redirected to the west. 
The bridge has no such powers. 

Rather, at the bridge, Route 15 bends 
so as to seem to steer drivers “the wrong 
way” — toward Fletcher — rather than 
along the more direct east-west route 
the road seems to “want" to go. That 
apparent bit of misdirection has caused 
no end of consternation to local driv- 
ers — and invited several theories on the 
reasons for this orientation. 

One persistent rumor is that the 
bridge was assembled incorrectly. 
Joseph C. Nelson’s 1997 book Spanning 
Time: Vermont's Covered Bridges re- 
futes this legend, which holds that the 
road was reoriented to accommodate 
improperly manufactured bridge gird- 
ers. The book also refers to an equally 
unlikely theory: The road bends oddly 
because the supervisor of highways at 
the time lived in the northwestern city 
of St. Albans. 

On a map, nothing about the bridge 
looks out of the ordinary. Route 15 runs 
from Winooski to Danville, so it had to 


cross the Lamoille River somewhere. 
Take a look at the bridge on Google Maps 
(44“38’52”N and 72°52’21”W), and you’ll 
likely conclude that a site about a third 
of a mile east, just over the Jeffersonville 
town line, looks like a more suitable 
bridge location. Had a span been con- 
structed there instead, Route 15 would 
not have had to bend once to the north 
and again to the south to continue on 
its east-west path. Or so it appears. But 
maps don’t tell the whole story. 

From the 19thcentury until the middle 
of the 20th, this particular confluence 
of rivers sported two covered bridges. 
The Gates Farm Covered Bridge, also 
known as the Little Bridge, was built in 
1897 to span the narrow Seymour River. 
The Cambridge Village Bridge (aka the 
Big Bridge), a relatively rare two-laner 
built in 1845, once stretched across the 
wider Lamoille. By 1950, both were re- 
located in preparation for the highway 
bridge that would supplant them. The 


Gates was trucked to a nearby field; the 
larger Village Bridge was installed at 
the Shelburne Museum. The course of 
the Seymour River was also altered so 
that it would empty into the Lamoille 
upstream of the new bridge. 

The site for the new 400-foot steel- 
and-concrete bridge had proved itself 
a good location for crossing a river or 
two, but that wasn’t the only reason it 
was chosen. In an email, J.B. McCarthy 
of Vermont’s Agency of Transportation 
relates his recent conversation with 
Warren Tripp, a VTrans bridge engineer 
in the early 1960s. Tripp recollected 
that the bridge’s intended purpose was 
to shunt drivers onto Pumpkin Harbor 
Road, which leads to the town of 
Fletcher, about five miles to the north- 
west. A planned extension of Route 15 
would have connected Cambridge and 
Jeffersonville along the south side of the 
Lamoille River. 

Here lies the source of the nickname. 
The bridge bends to connect with a spur 
that was ultimately never built. 

The Wrong-Way Bridge presents 
a number of driving hazards, most 
obviously the nearly right-angle turn 
required to cross it. The bend limits vis- 
ibility, and requires a sudden and often 
unexpected decrease in speed. The only 
warning for drivers comes from a some- 
what ambiguous blinking yellow light. 

Justin Marsh, 25, is a Cambridge resi- 
dent and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Cambridge Historical Society. 


He’s also the grandson of Roberta Marsh, 
author of the book Cambridge, Vermont: 
Special Places, Special People. When the 
phrase “Wrong-Way Bridge” showed up 
in recent headlines, Justin Marsh was 
inspired to do some digging. 

This never-named bridge underwent 
extensive repairs about five years ago, 
says Marsh. “You would think that if they 
were going to do a massive overhaul on 
that bridge ... that they would have done 
it the way it had been intended, but they 
didn’t,” he says. “It would have been the 
opportune time to put in either a light or 
a turning lane, but that never happened." 

A 1981 Burlington Free Press article 
refers to another danger, a side effect 
of the bridge’s design. The driver in a 
near-fatal motorcycle accident placed 
the blame for his spill on the buildup of 
oil on the bridge’s surface. According to 
the article, the bridge's surface is often 
slicked with oil, a condition that arises 
from “trucks leaning into the curve” and 
discharging slippery effluents in larger- 
than-normal quantities. 

In fact, though, the most serious 
hazard represented by the bridge has 
nothing to do with its design. Situated 
as it is at the base of Bartlett Hill and 
astride the Lamoille River, the bridge is 
often on the receiving end of floodwa- 
ters rushing downhill. Marsh says that 
the river floods “several times a year” 
near the bridge, as a result of springtime 
snowmelt or summer’s heavy rains. 

When high waters render the bridge 
impassable, traffic must be rerouted, and 
media reports often refer to a road clo- 
sure “at the Wrong-Way Bridge.” Marsh 
speculates that it's precisely this usage 
that has guaranteed the persistence of 
the nickname. 

The Wrong-Way Bridge does not 
head in the wrong way, but a case could 
be made for its having been built in the 
wrong place. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 



Ice Man 


K el Rossiter proves that a person can 
make work out of play. He helps people 
ascend mountains, ice covered or not. He 
transports clients to Smugglers’ Notch, the 
Adirondacks and the White Mountains and teaches 
them how to place stable screws and prevent 
“whippers,” aka swings off the rock face. 

Even off duty, Rossiter looks the part of a 
knit cap covers 


NAME 

Kel Rossiter 

TOWN 

Burlington 

JOB 

Rock- and 
ice-climbing 
guide, Adventure 
Spirit 


recreational professional, 
shoulder-length blond 
hair. Over his lean frame, 
he wears double-layered 
T-shirts and socks inside 
Birkenstocks. 

While he loves the 
serenity of an isolated, 
icy rock face away from 
civilization and highway 
noise, Rossiter says he 
likes to return to the 
culture and bustle of the 
city when he leaves the 
job. In 2009, he and his 
wife, Alysse Anton, moved 
to Burlington’s Old North 

End and bought a house that they share with their 
dog, Moka, and a housemate. 

The house supplied him with an essential 
element of his business: a large storage closet off 
the bedroom that Rossiter has turned into a “gear 
room." It's neatly packed with climbing boots in 
every size on one wall, loops of heavy rope on 
another, rows of ice tools hanging high and shelves 
of mountaineering books. 

Rossiter, 41, is a doctor of outdoor activity, with 
a PhD in educational leadership and policy studies 
from the University of Vermont. He’s philosophical 
about climbing, but doesn't subscribe to some 
climbers’ conviction that the sport puts them 
“totally in this Zen moment of being at one with the 
wall,” he says in a Jeff Spicoli-like stoner tone. 

“Maybe they are, and that’s great. But I think, 
particularly if you’re guiding, you’d better not be 
just totally at one with the wall," he says. “You’d 
better be climbing and thinking about. Where k my 
client? Are the)’ out oftheway of icefall? How k then- 
belay technique right new?” 

Rossiter sat down with Seven Days to describe 
the ups and downs of scaling mountainsides for a 


SEVEN DAYS: Why does someone hire you? 

KEL ROSSITER: One of the things with guiding in the 
Northeast: There’s a lot more demand for ice-climbing 
guiding than there is for rock-climbing guiding. 

Ice climbing has a lot of entry barriers in terms of the 
cost of equipment, as opposed to rock climbing. If you 
have a friend who rock climbs — I'm not saying this is 
always the best way to do it — but if you have a helmet 
and a harness and shoes, you can go. As part of my 
guide package, I supply equipment. And the equipment 
you need to ice climb can easily be $1,000. 



that in ice climbing there 
are many dangerous 
things going on in terms 
of ice falling, sharp points 
on your feet and into your 
hands. For ice climb- 
ing, you put screws into 
the ice. Rock is rock. Ice 
breaks easier. You don’t 
know if your screw’s going 
to hold. And you’re falling with a lot of sharp points. 
If those points hit the ice on your way down — you 
can imagine if you have a point on your toe and it 
hits, you can snap an ankle pretty quickly. 

SD: What do you teach the first day? 

KR: The first day would mostly likely be a top- 
roping day. The focus would be on movement 
skills and technique. With an ice tool, you’re really 
not hammering, you’re doing a whip-like motion. 
So we talk about swing technique, a kick 
technique. We talk about body positioning, in 
terms of heels low. We’re talking about how to 
transition between planting the tools and bringing 
the feet up. 

SD: What do you say to people who are scared 
to do this? 

KR: You should try climbing. I often say to people, 
and I truly do believe this, “If you don't have a fear 
of heights, then I would be afraid to climb with you.” 
A fear of heights is a healthy thing. I have a fear of 
heights, too. That's why I climb with a rope. 

SD: What’s the downside of this job? 

KR: You earn a living with your body, and if your 
body’s broken, there goes your income. As opposed 
to, say, a software engineer or even, in my former 
life as a faculty member, I did once break my arm 
climbing, but I could still continue my work and I 
could still earn an income. 

SD: What are your best days on the job? 

KR: It’s a father and a daughter who went out to 
try rock climbing and seemed to have an enjoyable 
day together. This was their first time outside of a 
gym, and they saw some of the beautiful Vermont 
landscape. Or it could be a climber who last year 
did a little bit of top rope, and I led them up a few 
multipitch, meaning longer, climbs. Finally we’re 
going to go out, and they're going to lead me up 
a climb. Maybe I’ll critique them on their screw 
placement, but they get the opportunity to do the 
leading. © 
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ADMISSION: $1D- BOWLING & SHOES: $15 

BUY TICKETS AND RESERVE YOUR LANE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/LEBOWLSKI 



Dear Cecil, 

My mother always asked us to wash 
our hands after touching money when- 
ever possible. But is money really so 
out-and-out filthy that you risk serious 
illness every time you hand over cash 
at a drive-through and then eat your 
burger? And do hundred-dollar bills 
really have measurable amounts of 
cocaine on them? 

Bruce, Castro Valley, Calif. 

G et ready for a deluge of I-told-you-so email 
from vindicated mothers everywhere — in 
Bangladesh, for instance, where a 2006 study 
found that about one in 11 paper banknotes 
tested were contaminated with E. coli or similar bac- 
teria. This isn't to say that Bangladeshis are literally 
wiping their butts with money (practically speaking, 
that’s more likely to happen on Wall Street), but rather 
that bacteria are everywhere, including on currency. 
And unlike public toilets, twenties don’t get hosed 
down every so often. 

Lest you think Bangladesh particularly unhygienic, 
103 different fungal colonies were found on 60 ran- 
domly selected Egyptian banknotes — some of which 
were producing toxins. Some Philippine currency 
notes carried the cysts and ova of intestinal parasites, 
and were subsequently eliminated from use Topping 
the list of diseased and potentially hazardous currency 
is Nigeria, where 90 percent of paper money is a home 
for bacteria. (Nigerian bills that were retired after 
heavy circulation proved to be so contaminated they 
were deemed a risk to treasury workers’ lung function.) 

American money might be slightly cleaner. A 2002 
study in Ohio that collected and cultured 68 one-dollar 
bills produced a total of 93 bacterial samples; while 
88 of these could pose a threat to people with com- 
promised immune systems, five would be considered 
dangerous even to the healthy. For context, a similar 
experiment in Kentucky in 1972 turned up 26 of the 
scarier bacteria after swabbing 50 low-denomination 
bills, a rate more than seven times higher — evidence 


that in some limited ways American 
life may have become less disgusting 
over the last 40 years. 

And yes, roughly four out of five 
American bills bear cocaine residue 
— but only because the powder is so 
fine that one patient-zero bill in an 
ATM can easily and quickly spread 
it to thousands. Don't get too excited, 
though: These amounts are so small 
that no one’s getting high off the U.S. 

Mint’s supply. 

While I’m no more a fan of para- 
sitic cysts than the next guy, let’s 
reiterate: Pretty much everything has 
germs on it, and most of them won’t 
kill you. Gas-pump handles, kitchen 
sinks, your date’s mouth — you name 
it, it's probably coated with invisible bugs. Furthermore, 
we couldn't find any specific studies that tied illness 
incidence to handling money. If you're really paranoid, 
I suppose you could stick to coins, whose copper 



I bathroom before she saw the light. That 
| said, worrying about Purell resistance 
I suggests some possible apples/oranges 
confusion on your part. 

Antibiotics work by disabling certain 
specific functions of a bacterial cell. For 
example, penicillin weakens cell walls. 
Occasionally some rogue bacillus will 
have some genetic variant rendering 
its walls penicillin-proof. Usually, your 
immune system can handle one or two 
of these guys. But when you take anti- 
biotics needlessly, or incompletely, or 
off schedule, you may wind up wiping 
out the nonresistant bacteria and thus 
selectively breeding the resistant ones, 

which can then become the main 

source of infection. A recent example 
is every college student’s nightmare: a drug-resistant 
strain of gonorrhea. 

Alcoholic hand sanitizers, on the other hand, kill 
germs by first dissolving their lipid-based outer mem- 
at seems to suppress their bacteria load. On the other branes and then dehydrating the proteins inside. Since 
hand, this will limit your cash purchases to gumballs, nearly all bacteria have lipid membranes, 10-second 
e awkwardness than usual submersion in alcohol can destroy all sorts of deadly 


when visiting strip clubs. Your mom probably warned 
you against those, too, but we'll keep c 


Dear Cecil, 

I am curious about the use of antibac- 
terial hand gels that are commonly 
used to disinfect hands. Does exces- 
sive use of this substance (say, 40-plus 
times a day) somehow increase the 
risk of developing resistant bacteria, 
much in the same way as prescription 
of antibiotics has? 

Felix 


eh. One of my little researchers used to 
deride Purell users as germ wussies. It took 
one trip to Thailand, three hand-sanitizer- 
less days and many, many trips to the 


and otherwise unpleasant bugs, from E. coli to staph. 
(The exceptions are bacterial spores like anthrax, 
which are basically the cockroaches of the bacterial 
world: They’ve got extremely thick outer coats and can 
survive extreme temperatures, chemical damage and 
probably nuclear warfare if it came down to it.) For 
most bacteria, alcohol does such sweeping damage that 
becoming resistant to it would require a monumental 
structural leap — it would be like humans developing 
the ability to breathe without oxygen. It’s not evolu- 
tionarily impossible, I guess, but so far the survival rate 

So why don't we cure tuberculosis with alcohol? 
You try soaking your lungs in 190-proof ethanol — not 
only would you die, but they might burst into flame. 
Cool, perhaps, but ultimately ineffective. 


H 




The Skinny 
on Skinny Skis 

Vermonters kick and glide into a fitter 2015 with cross-country skiing 



S helburne’s Dave Connery is a 
fitness freak. He's won mul- 
tiple triathlons throughout the 
state. He placed sixth in the 
2014 Vermont 50 Mountain Bike race, 
scorching the course in four hours and 
16 minutes, and finished the Ironman 
Lake Placid in less than 11 hours, among 
other accomplishments. 

But for the activity he really geeks 
out about, Connery swaps swimsuits, cy- 
cling shorts and running shoes for some 
of the oldest gear in the winter-sports 
world: a pair of cross-country skis. 

“Nothing requires more aerobic 
capacity,” says Connery, a 46-year-old 
multisport coach, engineer and father 
of two school-age kids. “The ability to 
work what feels like every muscle in 
your body really helps me in the off- 
season as a triathlete.” 

Long gone are the hickory sticks, 
leather straps and woolen hats of tradi- 
tional kicking and gliding in the Green 
Mountain State. Today’s cross-country 
population is a hybrid mix of elite ath- 
letes looking to torch more than 1,200 
calories per hour, families finding new 
ways to frolic in the snow and neo- 
phyte northerners who’ve had it with 
hibernation. 

“Nordic skiing has a long history 
in New England, and people are very 
passionate about the sport,” says Abby 
Weissman of the New England Nordic 
Ski Association (NENSA). She adds 
that, without an easy way to get outside 
during the winter, many Vermonters 
would go bonkers. “Nordic skiing is ac- 
cessible; you can ski at a local center or 
in your backyard. It’s a sport that the 
whole family can do together, and it’s 
a great workout that uses your whole 

What if that body has been dormant 
since the dog days of August? Most 
newbies can get away with stepping into 
a pair of rental skis and simply striding 
across the snow, says Christian Manley, 
36, of Colchester. 

In short, Nordic skiing has a forgiv- 
ing learning curve. “I don’t have the best 
technique myself,” admits Manley, who 
raced in high school and recently picked 



up the sport again after he found himself 
missing both the challenge and the ca- 
maraderie. “Find other friends to ski and 
learn with — don’t worry so much about 
technique,” he advises. “Keep your head 
up, focus ahead and find a rhythm. Relax 
and shift your body weight from one ski 
to the other, so that the weight is on one 

Intermediate and advanced skiers, by 
contrast, work on refining their strides 
for faster speeds across the snow. That’s 
where technique and an investment 
in instruction come into play. “There’s 
always so much to work on, technique- 
wise, so it’s never boring,” says Robyn 
Anderson, one of the state’s top racers 
and a coach for the Trapp Family Lodge 
Outdoor Center’s school. “Even four-to- 
five-hour skis go by quickly when you’re 
focused on improving your efficiency.” 

Those improvements pay off a 
second time when athletes return to 
warm-weather sports, Anderson adds. 
"Strength, endurance, speed, agil- 
ity — you need it all, so training for 
cross-country skiing creates very well- 
rounded athletes.” 

While beginners can simply get out 
and start cross-country skiing, they’ll 
find it even more enjoyable if they add 
indoor training, says Jim Fredericks. A 
skier for Johnson State College in the 
1970s, he landed on the U.S. Ski Team’s 
development squad and has been racing 
and working in the sport ever since. 

Fredericks, 64, recommends core and 
aerobic workouts — which help with that 
weight transfer from ski to ski. “For a 
person who just wants to shuffle around 
on skis and enjoy all the spectacular 
beauty of the outdoors, the main things 
they should think about are flexibility 
and balance,” he says. Fredericks himself 
follows a much more rigorous training 
program that helps him continually reap 
the benefits of cross-country skiing. “It 
uses more muscle groups than any other 
sport, and has very little impact conse- 
quences on the joints, as compared to 
running,” he says. “I made a big advance- 
ment in my fitness once I took up skiing.” 

Fredericks practices both classic, 
or traditional, cross-country siding 



and skate skiing, which the New York 
Times recently described as the “zippy 
younger brother” of classic Nordic. 

In skate skiing, athletes use skater- 
like strides to propel themselves along 
specially prepared tracks that are wider 
than the two grooves left by groomers 
for classic skiers. The skis are shorter 
and even skinnier 
than traditional cross- 
country skis, but skate 
equipment rentals and 
lessons are now widely 
available for beginners 
at most Nordic cen- 
ters. It’s wise to take a 
lesson or two. 

“It’s swooping. It's 
fast. It’s graceful. It’s 
even a bit sexy," wrote 
Christopher Solomon 
in the Times about 
skate skiing. 

Sexy is certainly 

not the word I’d use to describe my skate 
technique, which has suffered even 
more in the wake of a leg injury. That’s 
why I’ve signed up for the New England 
Women’s XC Ski Day on January 25, a 
race for seasoned athletes and rookies 
alike who are looking to reap the fitness 
benefits of skiing. Organized by NENSA, 
the 14-year-old event, held this winter 
at Rikert Nordic Center in Ripton, gives 
ladies a chance to learn tips from top in- 
structors. It benefits the Vermont-based 
STRiDE foundation, which provides 
mentoring for girls in cross-country 
skiing and other sports. 

“It’s a great community day where 
women get to connect and make new 
friends,” says Weissman. “It’s one of my 
favorite events to organize and attend, 
as I love seeing all the women from 
across New England gather and learn 
and challenge themselves.” 


I’ll be in the company of several 
women preparing for an even bigger 
challenge: hurtling down Mount 
Mansfield in the 70th edition of the 
Stowe Derby, scheduled for February 
22. The buzz this year has been about 
the “fat bikes” allowed entry into the 
race, but hundreds of athletes are stick- 
ing to their skis for 
the 20-kilometer drop 
down 2,600 vertical 
feet along Stowe’s Toll 
Road and Recreation 
Path. 

Another skier 
training for the Derby 
— through extreme 
back pain — is Manley, 
who raced it in 2008. 
This time around, he’s 
filming a short docu- 
mentary on the com- 
petition. The physical 
preparation and con- 
nections with other skiers have already 
made him stronger and more confident, 
he says. 

While cross-country skiing may not 
have the Red Bull status of an extreme 
winter sport, it does give you wings — 
or so Manley attests. “Nothing beats 
flying through the air when you’re in the 
rhythm of cross-country skiing.” © 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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IT’SflSPORTTHATTHE 
WHOLE FAMILY CAN 
DO TOGETHER, AND IT'S 
AGREATWORKOUTTHAT 
USESYOURWHOLEBDDY. 

ABBY WEISSMAN. 

NEW ENGLAND NORDIC 
SKI ASSOCIATION 




“I’m not a 
gym person.” 

At Artemis, you don’t have to be. 

We have workouts designed by real women who know how crazy life can get. 
Find your strength in a supportive environment with the attention you deserve. 
Stop in today for a free pass and experience the Artemis difference. 


ARTEMIS 0 FITNESS 


NOW OPEN 

Heated Vinyasa Classes 


GET YOUR SWEAT ON! 

Find us on Facebook, Twitter 8 Instagram: 
©SoulShineVT or ©SoulShinePowerYoga 

1 Market PI #16 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
(The “Red Mall" on Susie Wilson Rd) 
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Just Breathe 

Local practitioners explore a new use for yoga — as post-trauma therapy 


5 

a 


M ost people have heard of the 
physical benefits of yogs. 
The word means “union" 
in Sanskrit, and the ancient 
practice of combining breathing and phys- 
ical postures builds core strength, flex- 
ibility and alignment. As a fitness activity, 
yoga is comfortably in the mainstream 
now, with more than 25,000 yoga (and 
Pilates) studios in the United States as of 
2014, according to an IBISWorld report. 

With studios in every corner of the 
state, Vermonters are clearly on the band- 
wagon. In Burlington alone, nearly a dozen 
venues offer hundreds of classes per week 
in manifold yogic lineages. The sight of a 
person strolling down Church Street with 
a rolled-up mat is as unremarkable as that 
of a snowboarder headed for the mountain. 

Our full understanding of yoga’s ben- 
efits is still evolving. But recent scientific 
studies confirm what yogis have been 
saying for more than 2,000 years: The prac- 
tice can calm and soothe the mind as well 
as strengthen the body. Those therapeutic 
properties have led to a new emphasis on 
yoga for mental health — and some prac- 
titioners are taking the principle further, 
offering yoga as a prescription for trauma. 

"It’s a stealth thing,” jokes Bob Luce, 
a longtime yoga teacher at Burlington’s 
Tapna Studio and an attorney at Downs 
Rachlin Martin. Tapna specializes in 
Biltram, a style of yoga in which students 
progress through a set series of 26 postures 
in sweat-inducing heated rooms. “We get 
them in the door with this promise of fit- 
ness, but what they really get delivered is 
so much more," Luce says. 

While some students may use down- 
ward dogs to lift the spirits, others come 
with graver issues. Some local yoga prac- 
titioners have begun offering workshops 
and private sessions to mitigate the mental, 
emotional and physical effects of trauma. 
They address potentially crippling symp- 
toms — depression, anxiety, substance 
abuse, insomnia — that are generally 
relegated to psychiatry and other mental 
health treatments. 

“This is yoga in service of healing,” 
says Deb Sherrer, a yoga instructor at 
Laughing River Yoga in Burlington and a 
psychotherapist at the Vermont Center for 
Integrative Therapy in South Burlington, 
where she also teaches trauma-sensitive 
yoga to clients. “It’s very gentle. It’s very 
slow. And it's yoga in the broadest sense, 
in that this is all about self-care,” she says. 
“This is about tuning in to your body, re- 
connecting and listening to what it needs.” 




Sherrer works with 
individual clients and leads 
groups for women who 
have been victims of trauma. 
Trauma-sensitive yoga differs 
from regular classes, she explains. 
While students in the latter are generally 
encouraged to keep pace with the instruc- 
tor, “one of the basic tenets of trauma-sen- 
sitive yoga is that you're given complete 
permission to do what you need to do," 
Sherrer notes. “The whole situation is set 
up based on safety." 

Simple flow sequences, such as un- 
dulating the spine between cat and cow 
poses, are favored over more active and 
stimulating sequences. The goal is to 
use yoga to help people regain a degree 
of ownership and control over parts of 
their bodies where they have experienced 
trauma — whether caused by an assault, an 
accident or life in a war zone. 

T he principles of trauma-sensitive 
yoga were developed at the Trauma 
Center at the Justice Resource 
Institute (JRI) in Brookline, Mass., where 
Sherrer received her certification in 2009. 



I ll “If people ai 

stant state of heartbreak 
I 1 1 # and gut wrench, they do t 

^ erything to shut down those 
feelings to their body," van der 
Kolk told Tippett. “One way of doing 
it is taking drugs and alcohol, and the other 
thing is that you can just shut down your 
emotional awareness of your body." 

That’s where yoga — and other mind- 
body activities such as tai chi and qigong 
— comes in. Preliminary studies at the 
Trauma Center and elsewhere indicate that 
yoga’s physical effect on the body is almost 
diametrically opposed to that of trauma. 
Yoga promotes mindfulness and calmer 
states, which counteract the fight-or-flight 
impulse and make it easier for one to con- 
trol one’s reaction to triggers. Overall, as 
van der Kolk and his colleagues concluded 
in the 2014 study, yoga can help “improve 
the functioning of traumatized individuals 
by helping them to tolerate physical and 
sensory experiences associated with fear 
and helplessness, and to increase emotional 
awareness and affect tolerance." 


BUT WHAT THEY REALLYGET DELIVERED IS SO MUCH MORE. 


That’s where clinical psychologist Bessel 
van der Kolk, an internationally recognized 
expert in psychological trauma, conducted 
groundbreaking studies with trauma 
victims. 

Though post-traumatic stress disorder 
has generally been considered a mental 
health issue, a growing body of research 
indicates that trauma also has profoundly 
physical effects. In a 2014 study of yoga 
as an “adjunctive” treatment for women 
with PTSD, researchers found that suffer- 
ers experience a “loss of body awareness" 
that makes it difficult for them to control 
emotional reactions to external stimuli. 
Symptoms such as panic attacks trigger 
the sympathetic nervous system, which 
stimulates the fight-or-flight response, 

Some scientists suggest those findings 
point to the value of somatic, or body-cen- 
tric, treatments for PTSD sufferers, along 
with appropriate medication and talk 
therapy. (Insurance nonetheless doesn't 
cover therapeutic yoga) 

“Psychiatrists just don’t pay much at- 
tention to sensate experience at all,” JRI's 
van der Kolk told journalist Krista Tippett 
in a 2013 appearance on her public-radio 
show “On Being." A well-rounded treat- 
ment, he argued, ought to acknowledge 
the physical nature of trauma and its 
symptoms. 


Sherrer concurs with that assessment. 
“Trauma is something that affects our whole 
being — it's not just in our minds," she says. 
“Trauma, by its nature, is an extraordinary 
experience that overwhelms someone’s 
regular coping mechanisms, and then, when 
it gets stuck in their system, ends up result- 
ing in this host of symptoms that we think 
of as PTSD.” 

How those symptoms look depends on 
the individual, therapists caution. Laura 
Gibson, director of behavioral health at the 
Burlington Lakeside Community Based 
Outpatient Clinic, works with military vet- 
erans who suffer from PTSD. The disorder 
tends to manifest differently in each patient, 
she notes, though some patterns do appear. 

“What I see a lot in the veteran popula- 
tion is hypervigilance,” Gibson says. “They 
are very much on guard; they feel like they 
can't get a grasp or feel in control. They’re 
constantly scanning for danger, looking at 
die rooftops or down alleyways." 

Gibson, who joined the clinic in 2009, 
believes yoga is an important lifestyle and 
wellness tool, and a good complement 


to the range of treatments the Veterans 
Health Administration provides. 

For the past few years, the Burlington 
Lakeside clinic has offered trauma-sensitive 
yoga classes (free for veterans) with Suzanne 
Boyd. The Huntington-based yoga practi- 
tioner is a military wife whose husband was 
twice deployed to Afghanistan. Boyd says 
she was compelled to get her yoga-teacher 
certification after her own practice helped 
her cope with her husband's second stint in 

“I knew from my own experience, with 
how yoga helped me manage depression, 
that it could be a valuable resource for 
people," Boyd says. “As I was going through 
the stress of having my husband deployed, 
I was seeing other families I know, spouses 
and children, going through the same stress. 
I knew it was something I could offer and 
tell other family members about that wasn’t 
expensive." 

One veteran, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, tells Seven Days that he suf- 
fered from depression following his retire- 
ment from the Navy, with which he had 


numerous deployments. The veteran, who 
also has bipolar disorder, says of Boyd's 
class, “Once a week, I get to do something 
positive for myself. They do a lot of pre- 
relaxation, and then you concentrate on 
breathing and stretching ... It helps me to 
get centered again." In that centered place, 
he explains, “your mind is clear, and you’re 
more in control of your emotions.” 

Gibson says Boyd's classes have been 
popular; for some students, she adds, the ex- 
perience is transformative. “I’ve seen people 
who, when I first mentioned yoga, looked at 
me like I had six heads — like yoga was the 
last thing on Earth they’d ever try,” she says. 
“But with some persistence and a sense of 
humor, they went and, once they tried it out, 
they were hooked." 

As a lab technician in the Air Force, 
Heather Satterwhite never saw combat. 
Nevertheless, she says that some of her 
military training involved “anxiety- 
inducing techniques," and that doing 
yoga at the Lakeside clinic has “been 
great for deprogramming and slowing 


Satterwhite adds, “I’ve noticed a 
significant reduction in stress and 
anxiety and a better ability' to act in the 
moment.” 

It’s not just veterans who suffer from 
PTSD. As Tapna Studio’s Luce notes, just 
about everyone has experienced some kind 
of trauma: negative experiences during 
childhood, unhealthy relationships, car 
accidents, sports injuries. Many of us walk 
through life spending more time than we 
should in states of stress or fight-or-flight 
mode, even if those states aren't severe 
enough to result in a diagnosis. 

As a Bikram teacher, Luce says he has 
noted that students struggling with depres- 
sion or anxiety are attracted to the rigor, 
discipline and community that die activity 
offers. With high temperatures and chal- 
lenging postures performed in front of a 
mirror, his classes leave little room for the 
mind to wander. 

As a litigator, Luce specializes in civil 
lawsuits involving brain and spinal cord 
injuries. He’s also president of the board 
of the nonprofit Brain Injury Association 
of Vermont. Both positions require him to 
be up on the latest brain science, and he’s 
something of a local expert on traumatic 
brain injury (TBI). 

That brain science, Luce says, shows 
yoga creating a positive feedback loop 
that contributes to recover)'. Though yoga 
and mindfulness aren’t for everyone, he 
acknowledges, some of his TBI clients have 
benefited from such practices designed 
to bring people into the present moment, 
tailored to their post-injury body and level 
of ability. 

“I find that the single greatest impedi- 
ment to recovery, whether from a brain 
injury or another kind of injury, is depres- 
sion," Luce says. “It’s being unable to give 
up focusing on what you’ve lost, on what 
you can’t do, and to be in the present and 
redefine yourself in the present.” 

The aim of therapy is to help those 
who’ve suffered trauma interact with the 
world based on their current situation 
rather than a memory. To that end, "prac- 
tices like yoga,” Luce says, "happen to be 
an effective tool.” © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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- is worth a pound of cure^y' 


iP —Ben Franklin 



Tliese famous words from Benjamin Franklin can ring true in a whole new way. 
Consumption of sugary drinks has increased 500% in the past 50 years. That’s a lot of calories 
with no nutrition. But we can do something about it. Raising the price of unhealthy drinks with 
a 2-cent-per-ounce sugary' drink tax could reduce consumption and fund increased access to 
health care and healthy foods like fruits, vegetables and milk for low-income Vermonters. 
Every ounce a Vermonter doesn't drink makes that individual healthier, 
and every ounce they do drink helps support programs ng f* American 
that make all of Vermont healthier. Learn more at 
www.healthiervt.org or text BEN to 52886. 




Roots of Healing 


An herbalist cross-pollinates modern medicine with traditional folk remedies 


W hen Guido Mase was a 
teenager, he had what he 
remembers as a life-chang- 
ing revelation. One day it 
struck him that the two seemingly op- 
posed forces pulling on his life — his fas- 
cination with mystical spiritual traditions 
and his interest in chemistry, biology and 
other hard sciences — weren’t diametri- 
cally opposed at all. Instead, he realized, 
those interests could work together to 
inform a discipline of healing; herbalism. 

“I was sitting in a tree when I figured 
this out," Mase admits a bit sheepishly. 
‘‘Herbalists feel like they talk to plants 
sometimes." 

Now 39, Mase has been engaged in a 
dialogue with the botanical world ever 
since. He’s a member of the American 
Herbalists Guild and founder and 
codirector of the Vermont Center for 
Integrative Herbalism, a nonprofit 
school and clinic in Montpelier. Mase 
also serves as the chief herbalist at Urban 
Moonshine, a producer of organic bit- 
ters and herbal tonics in Burlington. The 
company’s mission is to “bring herbal 
medicine ‘out of the cupboard and onto 
the counter’ in everyday life,” according 
to its website. 

That’s Mase’s goal, too. He sees 
herbal remedies not necessarily as alter- 
natives to or replacements for modern 
“tech medicine,” as he puts it, but as a 
“whole cultural system that re-wilds, 
renews and strengthens our species and 
our ecology.” The herbalist, he says, acts 
as the bridge between those two worlds. 

To that end, Mase often works in con- 
junction with mainstream health care 
providers, including family physicians in 
Montpelier, cardiologists in Burlington 
and oncologists in Boston. Mase’s wife, 
Anne Dougherty, is a gynecological sur- 
geon who specializes in global women's 
health at the University of Vermont 
Medical Center. For a time, the couple 
worked together at a clinic in Tanzania 
using their respective specialties to treat 
the local population. 

Mase stocks 300 herbal species in his 
Montpelier apothecary and has worked 
with more than 1,000 varieties. He’s 
tried them all on himself to explore their 
medicinal effects on the human body, a 
luxury unavailable to physicians, nurses 
and pharmacists. 

“Herbal medicine has the potential 
of doing a lot of good in the context of 


the modern medical system,” Mase says, 
“relieving the burden on primary care 
and empowering people to take care of 
themselves with things that are very ac- 
cessible and low cost” 

But as herbalism gains wider ac- 
ceptance by the public and the medical 
establishment, legitimate herbalists 
wrestle with protecting their industry 
from less-scrupulous players — while 
keeping their methods open and acces- 
sible to everyone. 

Is some form of state licensure 
or national certification the answer? 
Not in Mase’s view. He calls himself a 
"professional herbalist” but he readily 
acknowledges that the designation is 
one he’s bestowed on himself. In 2006, 
the American Herbalists Guild peer-re- 
viewed his education and experience — 
but, he admits, “that’s as good as it gets” 
for professional certification in his field. 

Other healing professions that 
emerged from age-old folk traditions, 
such as midwifery and osteopathy, have 
standardized their training and sought 
licensure to legitimize their professions 
in the eyes of mainstream medicine. But 


Mase says most herbalists view such 
standardization as antithetical to their 

Instead, he says, herbalists relish 
their organic, nonhierarchical and “dirty, 
in the best sense of the word,” relation- 
ship to the world. Mase believes that 
herbalism needs to defend its roots as a 
body of knowledge that for thousands of 
years was available to and practiced and 
understood by everyone. 

In Mase’s view, modern society’s 
disconnect from the natural world has 
contributed greatly to the prevalence 
of chronic diseases, including heart 
disease, diabetes, obesity, cancer, and 
various digestive and immune disorders. 
His aim, through his teaching and clini- 
cal practice, is to help people reconnect 
with their ecology and discover the 
seeds of their own healing in their kitch- 
ens and gardens. 

“If you want to start learning about 
herbal medicine, just go to the produce 
department [and get] garlic, thyme and 
ginger,” he suggests. “If you have those 
three, you can do so much.” 

Garlic, he points out, is a major 


cardiovascular remedy with antibiotic M 
properties. Ginger is anti-inflammatory < 
and great for any and all digestive com- § 
plaints. Thyme has long been a respira- < 
tory remedy of choice. Added to steam- 5 
ing hot water, it can clear your nasal ° 
passages. 

“Once you get a handle on that,” Mase 
says, “you’ll realize that herbalism is as 
much a part of our culture as food is.” 0 

Ann Armbrecht, a writer, anthropol- jj 
ogist and herbalist who lives in central S 
Vermont, describes Mase as “incredibly “ 
knowledgeable” about a wide variety § 
of herbs. Unlike many in their field 
who specialize in a single approach to 
herbalism, she says, Mase has a deep un- % 
derstanding of the underlying chemistry g 
and physiology of plants’ interactions g 
with the human body. «> 

Mase’s herbalist roots were planted 
early in life. He grew up in Ferrara, 
Italy, a town dating to the Renaissance 
that he describes as roughly the size 
of Burlington. His father is from the -n 
Dolomite region, where Mase spent 3 
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much of his youth. On a typical summer 
day, his father would wake him at 4 a.m. 
to drive an hour or more to reach a spe- 
cific valley before other foragers arrived. 
Some days his father brought along a 
troop of Mase’s cousins, who spent hours 
harvesting wild mushrooms, elder- 
berries and bilberries. Back at home, his 
father would set up “an assembly line of 
kids” slicing and drying the mushrooms 
and turning the berries into jams. 

Most such outings were 
taken to supplement the family 
diet, Mase recalls. But his family 
also gathered certain plants for 
tisane, a medicinal infusion or 
strong tea used to treat colds 
and flu, and harvested arnica j, 
to make anti-inflammatory lini- ■ 
ments for treating sprains and 
bruises. 

‘It was very much home 
first-aid stuff,” Mase recalls. 

“My father wasn't especially 
plant-y or tending to the com- 
munity. It was just part of the 
culture.” 

At age 14, Mase and his 
family relocated to his mother’s native 
city of Kansas City, Kan. Young Guido 
soon discovered that none of the plants 
he was accustomed to harvesting in the 
Italian Alps was available there — and 
that most people in Kansas didn’t do that 
sort of thing. 

It wasn’t until Mase began attending 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut that 
he realized he missed being outdoors, 
harvesting wild plants and making 
herbal concoctions. Recognizing that 
he couldn’t learn those skills in college, 
Mase traveled the United States and 
talked to as many “plant people” as he 
could find to expand his body of knowl- 
edge. He later returned to Connecticut, 
where he’d met Dougherty, who would 
become his wife. 

In 1996, the couple moved to 
Montpelier. They bought land in central 
Vermont where Mase could grow me- 
dicinal plants, make herbal extracts and 
sell them at farmers markets. In 2003, he 
held his first apprentice herbalism class, 
which included two students with whom 
he now works at Urban Moonshine. 
Mase’s classes later evolved into the 
three-year program of the Vermont 
Center for Integrative Herbalism, which 
was founded in 2007 and annually draws 
50 to 60 students from all walks of life. 
This year, the program will add a fourth 
year, reflecting students' burgeoning in- 
terest in the field. 

In many respects, herbalism bolsters 


the arguments for the locavore move- 
ment. As Mase explains, horticultural- 
ists are conducting a lot of interesting 
research on how plants alter their chem- 
istry based on local conditions, including 
the air, water and soil. He says that vari- 
ous “stressors” on plants — air pollution, 
drought, pesticides — can cause them to 
produce stress-protective compounds. 
These are then transmitted to the 
animals that consume them, including 



GUIDO MASE 

humans, who also reap their benefits. 

“If we eat the plants that endure the 
stress we endure, then basically we can 
tap into these cross-kingdom signals,” 
Mase explains. “Essentially, the ecology 
is a being, and the [chemicals] these 
plants make are ‘hormones' for the dif- 
ferent organs to stay in communication 
with one another. We're an organ in the 
ecology, just like the plant is.” 

" Q lants,” writes author Michael 
Pollan, “are nature’s alchemists, 
expert at transforming water, soil and 
sunlight into an array of precious sub- 
stances, many of them beyond the ability 
of human beings to conceive, much less 
manufacture." 

That quote is from Pollan’s The 
Botany of Desire: A Planfs-Eye View 
of the World, a seminal book in Mase’s 
evolution as an herbalist. But Pollan also 
hints at the occasionally uneasy relation- 
ship between herbalism and mainstream 


pharmaceuticals. In recent years, as new 
herbal-supplement companies have 
emerged to capitalize on the exploding 
popularity of herbal remedies, some un- 
scrupulous, and at times criminal, practi- 
tioners have taken advantage of the boom. 

Mase points to reports from China 
and elsewhere about herbal supple- 
ments contaminated with radiation, am- 
phetamines, Viagra and other dangerous 
additives. As he puts it, “It’s kind of the 
Wild West out there — and 
sometimes people do it here in 
this country, too.” 

Such findings have inevitably 
attracted the attention of federal 
regulators, who are beginning 
to crack down on the herbal- 
supplement industry. Recently, 
Mase and Urban Moonshine 
made headlines when the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration 
demanded laboratory docu- 
mentation of the ingredients the 
company’s products contain. 

“I wholly get where the FDA 
is coming from,” Mase says. “I 
feel like we were doing a really 
good job, and I felt super-confident in our 
products. I wish I could have caught that 
and been a bit more proactive in com- 
municating with them sooner.” Urban 
Moonshine and Mase are now providing 
the FDA with monthly updates on their 
regulatory compliance. 

With unscrupulous and potentially 
dangerous activities threatening the le- 
gitimacy of their industry, why do Mase 
and others still oppose standardization? 

If herbalists went that route for legit- 
imacy, Mase suggests, “in 50 years, we'll 
be talking about isolated curcuminoids 
[anti-inflammatory molecules] instead 
of cooking with turmeric root.” In short, 
herbalists would lose their organic con- 
nection to the world of cooks, garden- 
ers and folks pulling up plants in the 
backyard. Ultimately, he says, modern 
herbalists should not be gatekeepers, 
but guides on that journey. 

While technical standardization 
might bolster herbal medicine, Mase 
adds, it would lose the heart of the dis- 
cipline and obscure the “great gift” it 
has to offer: roots that predate recorded 
human history. 

“It’s always been organic and rela- 
tional,” Mase says, “and I don’t want to 
lose that.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Study Hall 

UVM’s clinical trials aid medical science — with the help of Vermont volunteers 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 



T he very phrase “dengue fever” 
conjures up grim visions of 
sweat-soaked safari suits and 
merciless 

Though rarely fatal, 
fever is a major issue in 
health, infecting as many as 
half a billion people every 
year. This incurable viral 
disease, also called “break- 
bone fever” for the severe 
aches it causes in suf- 
ferers, typically strikes 
in equatorial climates. 

But the war against it 
is being waged on mahy 
fronts — including chilly 
Vermont. 

The Office of 
Trials Research at the 
University of Vermont 
Medical Center carries 
out studies on cancer treat- 
ment, smoking cessation 
methods, low-birth-weight 
infants and a variety of 
medical devices, among 
many others. Currently, the 
office is engaged in 1,350 clini- 
cal trials in the name of medi- 
cal research. 

Kim Luebbers has been at UVM 
Medical Center (formerly Fletcher 
Allen Health Care) for more than 25 
years, and holds multiple supervisory posi- 
tions in the Office of Clinical Trials, including that of 
assistant dean for clinical research. In a phone conver- 
sation, she explains that medical research companies 
and government agencies sponsor some trials; UVM 
researchers initiate others. Luebbers notes that the of- 
fice’s mission is explicitly educational, and its research- 
ers can effectively be “hired” by any part of the hospital 
or medical school. 

Like all clinical studies, those at UVM must abide 
by medical and ethical guidelines established by the 
federal government. The university’s Institutional 
Review Board administer such matters of protocol. 
Numerous interviewees for this article stress the 
importance of receiving “informed consent” from 
every single volunteer. 

Within the realm of infectious-disease research, 
the office is currently conducting a trial designed to 
develop a vaccine for dengue fever, and another on the 
immunologically similar West Nile virus. Both ailments 
are classified within the genus Flavivinis, which also 
includes pathogens linked to tropical diseases such as 
yellow fever and encephalitis. 


I KNOW HOW IMPORTANT 
[CLINICAL TRIALS] ARE FDR 
DRUG AND TREATMENT 
DEVELOPMENT FOR DISEASE. 

I WANTED TO BE ABLE 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO THAT. 

BARBARA DRAPELICK, STUDY VOLUNTEER 

The study of such illnesses in northern climes is 
not as unusual as it might seem. For one tiling, UVM 
Medical Center is a comprehensive medical research 
facility, by far the largest and most advanced in the 
state. For another, cases of dengue fever and West 
Nile virus have actually been recorded in Vermont, 
though in small numbers. The Atlanta-based Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention reports four cases 


■nt in 2014; West Nile virus in- 
i humans in the state last year, 
wo Vermonters tested positive 
r it in 2013. 

Those are tiny figures com- 
pared with those of California 
or Texas (780 and 345 cases 
of West Nile, respectively, 
in 2014), but diseases 
know few boundar- 
ies. As several doc- 
tors and clinicians 
point out, many of 
the participants 
n these trials are 
thinking globally 
and acting locally. 

Volunteers 
may sign up for 
any number of 
reasons, includ- 
ing monetary 
compensation. 
Participants in the 
dengue fever study, 
for instance, can re- 
ceive up to $2,030. That 
decent chunk of change 
may seem less chunky 
when applicants learn that 
the study lasts a full year and 
requires regular medical exams. 
Other, short! 

offer smaller recompense. 

Participating in clinical 
trials, then, is no shortcut to 
financial independence. No 
one Seven Days interviewed 
at UVM recalls encountering 
“professional lab rats" — people 
who enlist in multiple clinical 
trials to earn a paycheck. More common are everyday 
citizens who want to “give back” or contribute in some 
small, anonymous way to the greater good of medical 
research. 

One such participant is UVM administrator Barbara 
Drapelick, who signed up for the West Nile virus study 
in May 2014. Though she was previously unfamiliar 
with the phrase “citizen science,” Drapelick says her 
reasons for participating in the study align perfectly 
with those of that burgeoning grassroots movement. 
“I know how important [clinical trials] are for drug 
and treatment development for disease,” she says. “I 
wanted to be able to contribute to that. Not being a 
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invasive procedure that wedj 
a machine-made heart val 
inside a patient’s own dam- 
aged valve, which need not 


Until recently, such 
a procedure would 
have required open- 
heart surgery, but a 


Study Hall « rh 

medical professional myself, this wa 
really the best way for me to contribute. 

Over the course of the yearlong undergo surgery 
trial, Drapelick and other participants commodate the devi 
must submit to frequent medical tests. 

For the two weeks immediately after 
her immunization, Drapelick received 
“mini physical exams” three times a 

required visits 
checkup, she 
again until May. 

If and when she fulfills all of the 
study’s requirements, Drapelick will 
earn $2,300. “I’d do it again in a heart- 
beat," she says. Then, dropping her voice 
to a faux-conspiratorial tone, she adds, 

“I would probably do it even if they 
didn’t pay me.” 

Whatever their reasons, willing and 


the frequency of TAVR device 
drops. After her February implanted arterially, 


>n’t report to the lab 


via a small incision 

either the chest or groin. ’ 

Patients who undergo the 
procedure may be able to leave 
the hospital in as few as three days. 

In the argot of clinical trials, the “end 
point" of a study like UVM’s TAVR trials, 
says Dauerman, is nothing less than life 
or death. The most important metric in 
the first phase of that trial was whether 



esponsible participants are essential TAVR patients were still alive one year 


y successful clinical trial 
much so that Kristen Pierce refers to 
the trials as “partnerships” between 
clinicians and participants. Pierce, a 
professor of medicine and director of 
UVM’s Infectious Disease Fellowship 
program, is a lead investigator on the 
dengue fever and West Nile virus clini- 
cal trials. She’s clearly passionate about 
her research, but she's equally pleased 
to collaborate with citizen scientists. 
Pierce repeatedly refers to the net- 
work of volunteers and clinicians as “a 
community.” 

“I’m not the scientist _ 
who made the vac 
cine,” Pierce says, 

“but I am helping 
to get volunteers 
and gather in- 
formation about 
immune response. 

And I feel like I am 
making a difference. 

But I don’t 


after the procedure. In this way, device 


WOULD HAVE HAD TO WAIT 
YEARS FOR ACCESS 









portant than that of the 
volunteer. And I do get : 
sense from volunteers tl 
they are very invested in 
in the study.” 

UVM doctors and re 
ers supervise the hundreds of trials and 
the data they yield, but the volunteers 
are the heart of the program — some- 
times literally. Harold Dauerman is a 
cardiologist who’s served as professor of and his colleagues Ed Terrien, Frank 


DR. HAROLD DAUERMAN 


vestigate vaccines or 
other drugs, which 
typically require 
and recruit healthy 
volunteers. The 
TAVR study, by 
contrast, was con- 
ducted on patients 
whose lives were at 
* stake. 

P The TAVR device 
and procedure received 
approval from the federal 
Food and Drug Administration 
July 2014, a greenlighting granted 
ily on the basis of successful clini- 
cal trials. Researchers like Dauerman 


it UVM Medical Center s 
•e than 20 years, he's been 


medicine a 
2001. For n 
involved in clinical trials for cardiac 
devices, and he was instrumental in the 
local trial of a potential game changer. 

The transcatheter aortic valve re- 
placement, or TAVR, is a minimally 


Ittleman and Joseph Schmoker 
tially tested TAVR on elderly patients 
whose heart-valve blockages put them 
at high or extreme risk of disease. Now 
that the procedure has received federal 
approval and achieved a high success 
rate, the trial has moved on to its next 


phase: testing on 
L lower-risk patients. 

I “It’s become 
■ routine,” 

P. Dauerman says, 
U and notes that his 
H 15-person team 
H now performs 
mf TAVR procedures 

Though 

Dauerman is quick to 
■ 1 point out that his team 
was one of many around 
the country that conducted 
TAVR research, the UVM trials 
had the immediate, local benefit of 
improving the quality of the lives of 
about 150 Vermonters. Local clinical 
trials meant that patients could receive 
cutting-edge treatment near their own 
homes, rather than traveling to re- 
gional medical hubs such as Boston or 
Albany. “Without some of these trials,” 
Dauerman says, “patients in our region 
would have had to wait years for access 
to this new technology.” 

Not all clinical trials are success 
stories, but Dauerman points out that, 
from a scientific standpoint, failed ef- 
forts are just as worthy. A few years 
ago, he participated on a surgical team 
that burned certain nerves within 
patients’ kidneys, on the grounds that 
“renal enervation” might lower high 
blood pressure. The procedure was un- 
successful. Six months later, patients’ 
blood pressures were unaffected. 

“Even though [the results] were 
negative,” Dauerman says, “I think 
it was very important, because there 
were many people who have trouble 
controlling their blood pressure who 
were seeking that therapy. We now 
know that it’s going to be challenging 
to fix that.” 

A trial’s success, in other words, 
may be measured not by the ailments 
that it cures but by the data it gener- 
ates. Anyone who has the time and 
interest — and who meets a trial’s 
particular health prerequisites — can, 
in the name of science, contribute to 
that ever-growing data set. While trial 
participants won’t get vaccines named 
after them, as researchers sometimes 
do, they'll have the satisfaction of 
knowing they assisted in the slaughter 
of pernicious microbes — perhaps even 
in the eventual eradication of a global 
scourge. O 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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food 


hemp hearts and local bee pollen — raw 
snacks and Supercharger shots such as 
wheatgrass, kale and ginger. At $5.99 for a 
16-ounce pour. Juicebox beverages fall on 
the more affordable end of the spectrum. 


Cleanse 

Ingredients: orange, grapefruit, lemon 


ALICE LEVITT, SENIOR FOOD WRITER: 

The tartness is a surprise but not 
unpleasant. A whole glass would be 
overwhelming. By the end, I’d feel like the 
grapefruit was strangling me. 


HANNAH PALMER EGAN, FOOD WRITER: 

Really bright, lots of citrusy tang. Drinking 
this makes me feel zippy, light and a little 


CHERYL BROWNELL, BUSINESS MANGER: 

It’s very crisp and leaves your mouth dry, 
but in a good way. This would be good with 


DIANE SULLIVAN, ART DIRECTOR: 

The color is a little frightening — kind 
of an organic chartreuse. It smells like 
wonderful citrusy goodness but it makes 
my throat feel funny. How do you spell 
“ccchhhhuuuuccchhlihh”? 


Juice Couture 

In Burlington, it’s cool to drink your vegetables by seven days staff 



H ealth-conscious Queen City residents have been juic- 
ing for years. Now, downtown is home to at least 
three bars offering cold-pressed raw juice, and 
several others can be found in the city’s South End 
as well as South Burlington, two of which opened last fall. 

Then there's the Juice Bar, which pops up at farmers markets 
and other spots year-round and grows its own veggies in the 
Intervale. 

Though a single juice from any of these places can rival a top- 
shelf cocktail in price, drinking it is arguably the most efficient way 
to get your daily dose of fruits and vegetables. 

But — honestly now — what about the taste? Is imbibing a glass of concen- 
trated flora any fun in real life? 

Last week, five foolhardy Seven Days staffers bellied up to a variety of local 
liquids in hopes of uncovering a bit of juicy truth. Their reactions — which ran 
the gamut from pleasant, civilized sipping to full-on gagging — were as visceral 
and diverse as the juices themselves. 

HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


JUICEBOX 


126 College Street. 
Burlington, 658-7433, 
juiceboxvt.com 

Tucked into a semi- 
subterranean space about 

i block off of Church Street, 
this small juice counter (and 
the adjacent, affiliated spin studio) 
celebrated its first anniversary last October. 
Juicebox co-owner and nutritionist Kara 
Bouchett — who runs both businesses with 
her husband, Ian Bouchett, and partner 
Sara Larkin — formulates each raw, made- 
to-order juice to strike a healthy balance. 

In addition, Juicebox offers smooth- 
ies — these can be enhanced with boost- 
ers such as goji berries, chaga, chia seeds, 


Fruit Root 

Ingredients: beet, pineapple, cucumber 
CHERYL: Feels like I’m drinking something 
healthy; tastes like a watered-down beet. 
HANNAH: Very, very beety, but layered. 
Though strangely complex, it tastes 
mellow and healthful. 

ALICE: Cucumber and beet combine 
to taste like a watered-down winter 
watermelon, with a meaty finishing note. 

DIANE: Festive color. Smells like 
dirt. Doesn’t hurt my face in any way. 

Champ-ion 

Ingredients: kale, cucumber, celery, apple, 
ginger, lemon 

ETHAN DE SEIFE. STAFF WRITER: This 
is so very, very green. It tastes sort of like 
liquid Chinese food. Too much ginger? 

ALICE: The ginger-lemon odor with 
hints of celery makes me salivate, but not 


FOOD LOVER? ® 

^ YOUR FILL ONLINE— 


r SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECTTOM.SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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I I BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN & ALICE LEVITT 


Learning Ethiopian 

ID KITCHEN 

Fans of Ethiopian food have gotten to know alganesh 
michael over the past year as one of the two chefs behind 
Authentic Ethiopian Nights at artsriot in Burlington. 
Now Michael is joining forces with another Pine Street 
business to share her native culinary skills. 

On Saturday, January 31, she'll debut a series of classes 
at south end kitchen, each focused on a different facet of 
Ethiopian cuisine. The first two-hour class, starting at 4 
p.m., encompasses the traditional Ethiopian coffee cer- 
emony. “It's an elaborate ceremony. It can take anywhere 
between one to two hours," Michael explains. Ethiopia, 
she points out, “is known as the birthplace of coffee." 

Michael will roast beans brought from her homeland, 
then grind them and brew them in a long-necked clay pot 
called a jebena for an intense drink that she compares to 
espresso. Even non-coffee drinkers may be enticed by the 
accompanying dishes. Michael will prepare ambasha, a 
puffy, chewy bread aromatic with coriander, cloves and 
cinnamon; and a caramelized popcorn similar to kettle 
com, also a common part of the ceremony. 

The South End Kitchen series consists of three or four 
classes, says Michael; the next, scheduled for early March, 
will cover making injera and stews. Michael hopes to 

return to the teaching kitchen for a second cycle 
of classes and show off all the secrets her 
le has to offer. 

-A.L. 


pistou gen- 
eral manager 

IAN BAILEY, whose 

new roasting operation will 
share the space. Burke says 
that serving Bailey’s roasts 
will offer a “more intimate 


[coffee] experience” than 
the one available on North 
Avenue. 

Food offerings will 
include Scout & Company 
ice cream and healthy, 
breakfast-y snacks such as 
chia porridge, Burke says. 
Pastry offerings remain TBD. 
Scout’s Burlington cafe offers 
fabulous doughnuts and 
baked goods from former 
misery loves company dessert 
whiz ren weiner, but we’ll 
have to wait to see if those 


Entrees 
and Exits 


Just 10 months after opening 
their ice cream and coffee 
shop on North Avenue in 
Burlington, scouts, company 
owners Andrew burke and 
tom green are expanding to 
Winooski. They’ve taken 
over the former 
Block Gallery 
space at 1 East 
Allen Street 
and hope 
to open 
the new 
cafe by 
month's 
end, 

Burke 
tells Seven 

Burlington, 
the new outpost 
will serve coffee from 
Blue Bottle Coffee and brio 
coffeeworks (which opened 
in Burlington last fall). The 
menu will also feature beans 
roasted in-house by former 


NEW YEAR. NEW RESTAURANTS 
— AND ONE LESS MARKET 
Since lisa curtis opened 
sweet simone’s on Friday, 
January 9, she’s had a prob- 
lem. She can’t keep her new 
full-scale Richmond bakery 


stocked with homemade 
bagels. The scones have been 
going fast, too. And the New 
York-style crumb cake. 

“Actually, it’s everything,” 
Curtis admits. ‘1 can’t keep 
the case filled. We’re doing 
much more than we ever did 
before.” 

The “before” is a reference 
to her bakery in Waitsfield, 
which shares space with 
scouts honor ice cream as 
the sweet spot. Curtis still 
wholesales her baked goods 
there but now prepares 
everything at her bigger 
bakery in Richmond. (She 
has the same address in both 
towns: 40 Bridge Street) 

The 20-seat Sweet 
Simone’s serves a roster 
of coffee drinks, including 
lattes, cappuccinos and a 
maple mocha, all using beans 
roasted by Starksboro’s 
awake. Besides the afore- 
mentioned pastries, Curtis' 
wares include homemade 
Oreos, granola bars and 
4-inch pies in flavors 
including lemon meringue, 
chocolate cream and 
honey-goat-cheese-and-fig. 

— A.L. 


Since the new year began, 
readers have been asking 
about the status of 99 asian 
MARKET & EATERY at 242-244 
North Winooski Avenue in 
Burlington. Recently the 
space has gone dark, with no 
sign to inform customers of 

Owner niem duong has 
let Seven Days 
know via email 
that she is in 
the process of 
turning her 
inventory' over 
to Winooski’s 


(ASIAN MARKET). 

“The building 
is being sold 
to Redstone 

not able to find 
a good lease 
agreement with 
the new owner, so we have 
made the decision to close,” 
Duong writes. She adds that 
she’s not sure what her next 
move will be. 

— A.L. 


Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST., BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 


REGIONAL DINNERS 
ARE BACK!! 

nj In 

3 courses for $35 

Jan 27-30 Campania 
Feb 3-6 Tuscany 
Feb 10-13 Marche 
Feb 17-20 Sicily 
Feb 24-27 Piemonte 


Visit 

WWW.LAMANTE.COM 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink . Shop . Learn 

Mondays 

50% off food in the bar 

Tuesdays - Live Music 

Wednesdays 
30% off bottles 
of wine in the bar 

Thursdays 
$6 glasses of 
sparking wine 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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Juice Couture «?..* 

because I like it. It makes me want to drink 
something else. 

CHERYL: Green and frothy ... I like it. It’s 
complex, and I like that each flavor comes 
in waves and they're complementary. 
DIANE: Tastes like a crazy summer 
explosion with a little fizziness. This juice 
is a fun time, but it feels like it could hurt 
my tummy if I drank a lot of it 
HANNAH: Tangy celery and citrus; 
abundant, foamy head. Drinking this feels 
like getting blindsided by a trainload of 
salad. It’s making my face feel funny. 


VERMONT JUICE COMPANY 

77 Main Street, Burlington, 651-7070, 
vtjuiceco.com 

Opened in early November by former 
marine biologist Hannah George, Vermont 
Juice Company offers raw juices — much 
of the produce comes from local farms — 
and nut milks. George packages her wares 
in plastic bottles ($9 for 16 ounces), which 
makes them easy to grab and go — no leaky 
cups or bent straws here. In addition to 
juice, which can be bought in packages for 
multiday cleanses, the company offers chia 
and acai bowls for a quick meal packed 
with nutrients. 

Berry Beetiful 

Ingredients: beet, blueberry, grape, apple, 
lime, mint, cucumber, celery 
HANNAH: Sweet, with some citrus and a 
celery scent. It tastes springy! 

ETHAN: Not too sweet; it has aLife Savers- 
like aftertaste. This is dangerous for white- 
shirted people. 

DIANE: General note: The bottles kinda 
bum me out. 

CHERYL: This starts off good, but there’s 
something weird about it. I’m conflicted — 
I think it's the celery. 

ALICE: With its deep-red color, it looks like 
the celery I’m tasting died a bloody death. 

Greens to the Extreme 

Ingredients: kale, collards, chard, spinach, 
lettuce, cucumber, celery, lemon 
DIANE: Tastes like lawn clippings and hose 
water. Not necessarily a bad thing. 

ALICE: This smells like a pool. The front 
of my tongue doesn't taste this, but once 
it hits the back of my throat, it's like I’ve 
fallen off my bike face-first into someone’s 


ETHAN: I would lick my lawn mower 
blades if I desired this flavor. Collards 
should not be juiced. 

CHERYL: Gross. I don’t like anything about 
it, except perhaps that it better be good for 

HANNAH: Savory? Tastes like a freshly 
cut lawn smells. A tough swallow — by no 


means does it just slip down your throat. 
They need to sweeten this shit up! 

Figgy Pudding Cashew Milk 

Ingredients: figs, cashews, almonds, 
holiday spices, vanilla, maple syrup 
ETHAN: This smells like chai and reminds 
me of cookies from my youth. 



HOLY JUICE FARTS, BATMAN! 


HANNAH: Tastes a bit like gingerbread or 
plum pudding — a nice, calming, wintry 

DIANE: The name made me nervous. I 
think it would taste good if I could actually 
taste it. The flavor seems hidden in a 
watery fog. 

ALICE: Things were tight this year and 
Mom had to water down die eggnog so she 
could buy you presents. This smells like 
Christmas, but doesn’t taste like much. 

CHERYL: Sweet and nutmeg, but meh. 
Tastes like a clearly healthy version of 
eggnog that isn't really worth your time. 


TOMGIRE JUICE 

463 St. Paul Street, Burlington, 
540-0337, tomgirl-juice.blogspot.com 

Inspired by the juices she encountered 
while living abroad in Oaxaca, Mexico, 
Gabrielle Kammerer spent five years 
pressing organic juice and nut milks 
(sourced from local farms as often as 
possible) for delivery. Last fall, she opened 
a storefront at the intersection of St. Paul 
and Howard streets in Burlington’s South 
End. 

Even on a cloudy day, sun seems to 
stream through the shop's ample windows. 
Perhaps that’s just the glow emanating 
from Kammerer and her juice ladies, who 
stand behind long tables piled high with 
greens, fruits and vegetables ready to be 
pressed into liquid love. Tomgirl hasn't 
stopped delivering (cleanses or otherwise), 
but now passersby can pop in and grab a 
returnable mason jar of juice ($10 to $11 for 
16 ounces) without having to call ahead. 

Tomgirl Greens 

Ingredients: kale, rainbow chard, collard 
greens, Ambrosia apple, lime, romaine, 
celery, parsley, spinach, Hawaiian ginger 
HANNAH: Celery and kale up front, ginger 
and citrus on the back of the tongue. I had 
this when I was horribly hung over once 
and felt like I’d been punched in the gut. 
Then, an hour or so later, I felt really good. 
If s intense. 

ETHAN: This looks like face-mask liquid, 
but I sort of like the spice. 

ALICE: This is too bitter for me, with a 
burn that reminds me of alcohol. On the 
plus side, water tastes really good after 
sipping this. 
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treats find their way back 
over the Winooski River. 


As reported before the 
holidays, Istanbul kebab 
house has completed 
its move from Essex to 
Burlington. The restau- 
rant made its Church 
Street debut on January 
7, serving kebabs with a 
variety of meats, as well 
as traditional Turkish 


In Waitsfield, matt 

SARGENT’S PHANTOM 

restaurant has completed 
its first week of service 
at 112 Mad River Green. 
Rather than rest on 
his laurels, the zealous 
chef is already chang- 
ing things up. “The 
menu changed [three] 
times during the [past] 
week,” Sargent wrote 
on Phantom's Facebook 
page on Sunday. Now, he 
continued, “I’m going 
down the Latin path of 
lunacy ... I just figure, 


what the hell. I'm 50, I’ve 
had the 30-year building 
career, I’m playing now.” 
Cheers to keeping things 
fresh. 

— H.P.E. 

Kitchen 

Dinner 

CHEF CONTOS KITCHEN 
& STORE LAUNCHES POP-UP 
SUPPER SERIES 
2014 was a fairly slow 
year for pop-up dining 
in Vermont, but in 2015, 

COURTNEY CONTOS will 

revive evanescent eating 
with a series of one-night 
dinners at her chef 

CONTOS KITCHEN & STORE in 

Shelburne. The monthly 
dinners seat a maximum 
of 10 guests. 

The chef mostly 
cooks in a teaching 
capacity these days, 
leading workshops and 
classes that consistently 
sell out well in advance. 
Contos says she’s 
excited to get back 


behind the burners in a 
service capacity. “It’s a 
different energy for me 
to cook as a chef than as 
a teacher,” she says. “It 
just seemed like a fun 
idea to go back to the 
old days of working in 
a kitchen and cooking 
food for people.” 

Contos plans to use 
the monthly dinners as 
an opportunity to cook 
dishes that don't lend 
themselves to teaching. 
The inaugural menu 

— $65 per person for 
three to four courses, 
and BYOB - offers a 
wintry mix of dishes, 
including Scotch eggs, 
deviled brussels sprouts, 
roast lamb shoulder and 
dark-chocolate cakes. 
For February, Contos 
says she's been talking 
with another local chef 
about collaborating on 

a meal, probably with a 
Latin American focus. 
She says she’s excited 
to team up with her col- 
leagues in the restaurant 
business and put on 
dinners at her place or 

Contos says the 
events are as much 
about having a culinary 
conversation as they 
are about eating. 

Some dishes — such 
as a bread board with 
virgin cultured butter 
and pinot noir sea salt 

— will be passed around, 
family-style. “It’s a great 
space for that,” Contos 
says, “and it’ll be a fun 
vibe. I just feel like, 

It's January: Let's cook 
some food and have some 
people over." 

— H.P.E. 

CONNECT 






Hoodies !!! 


COME PARTY WITH US! 
Jan 22, 8pn. 
Revibe and 
the Red Newts 

$5 at the door 
or free entrance 
if you buy a 
$30 Hoodie 
(Normally $40 ) 


FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burlington Waterfront 540-0188 • Oouintoinn Montpelier 2G2-CRHE 


r 1 







INTRODUCING 


3 


rd 

Tuesday 


Spend an evening with us and 
a local microbrewer as we guide 
you through a tasting of their 
beverages paired with our freshly 
prepared plates. 

3 Ciders 1 3 Plates | 5 30 

February 17 th at 7pm 

Kris Nelson from 

Citizen Cider 

10516 Rt. 116, HINESBURG, VT 

(802) 482-5500 



Juice Couture,,™ ECO BEAN JUICE 

CHERYL: It's like drinking arugula; makes 688 Pine Street, Burlington, 497-2075, 
me feel like gagging. ecobeanandjuice.com 

DIANE: It would make an interesting Since 2012, this ultra-modem cafe has 
Bloody Mary — it’s kinda spicy. A weird been serving 100-percent organic juices 


Mint Chip 


bitter thing happening 
sharp at the back 
my throat. 

Vanilla 

Almond 

Ingredients: 

Spanish almonds, 
Medjool date, pink 
Himalayan sea 
salt, vanilla bean, 
reverse-osmosis 


CHERYL: Smells g. 

lovely, has a smooth g| 
texture. It’s pretty 
mellow. 



ALICE: Smells like 
cake batter and My Little 
Ponies. A big sip and my mouth filled with 
scratchy sediment. But it’s cold and tastes 
like vanilla, so it’s refreshing. 

ETHAN: This is like drinking a watery, 
dusty McDonald’s vanilla milkshake. 
HANNAH: Heavy almond flavor, chalky 
texture. Very nutty. It’s subtle and milky, 
except for the grit, which makes it a little 
scratchy going down. 

DIANE: Smells very vanilla-y, but it tastes a 
little like medicine of some kind. Mylanta? 

Pineapple Lemon 

Ingredients: pineapple, lemon 

ETHAN: This makes me happy. I heart 
pineapple. 

ALICE: Smells like pineapple and butter, 
with a buttery texture to go with it. 
Puckery but not unpleasant. 

HANNAH: Thick, viscous, with a bright 
lemon yellow. Very, very juicy — maybe the 
most succulent juice so far. Feels a little 
heavy in my belly, though. 

CHERYL: It’s good, but I’d have to drink 
it in moderation. It might be sickeningly 

DIANE: First thought: Pineapple Life Saver 
melted onto the sole of a sneaker. I wish 
I had a blender, ice and some rum. Seems 
like it would hurt my tummy after a bigger 


($9. SO for 16 ounces), smoothies ($6.30 for 
i ounces) and coffee. Healthy eaters 
:an stop in for panini, soup and salads 
made from local ingredients. But 
with super-powered mix-ins such as 
wheatgrass, chaga and milk thistle, 
a smoothie alone is enough to 
sustain most people. 

A diverse menu results in 
drinks that are not only good for 
you but a pleasure to drink. For 
extra pampering, stop in at Justin 
Cruz’s adjacent hair salon — it’s all 
organic, too. 

Green Clean 

Ingredients: lemon, lime, 

cucumber, basil, spinach, ginger, 
pple 

ALICE: This smells like a garden. I like 
the basil and the spice, but it's an assault 
of citrus. I feel like it's going to erode the 
enamel on my teeth. 

CHERYL: Whoa. Like, whoa ... too much 
everything. I could not do shots of this. 
DIANE: Dear God! Someone punched me 
the mouth with basil-stuffed boxing 


CHERYL: Chunky and thick in a substantial 
way, but not overwhelming. 


ETHAN: This is neither minty nor 
chocolaty, but it is gritty. It’s getting stuck 
in my gums. 

ALICE: I have to be the Mint Chip apologist 
here. I am a devotee of this particular drink 
and, I have to say, this is the least minty 
it's ever tasted. Usually it's like a healthy, 
natural take on my favorite ice cream 
flavor. This just tastes like sweet almond 
milk with chewy cacao flakes. 


NEW MOON CAFE 



CHERYL: Yummy, 
has a balance of 
healthy stuff and 
stuff. 

ALICE: It sounds terrifying, 
but this is thoroughly 
agreeable, with the combined 
taste of avocado and honey 
equaling something like super banana. 
DIANE: Mmmm ... delightful. Very 
banana-y. Nice temperature. Like melted- 
but-still-cold ice cream. 

HANNAH: Despite the strange ingredients, 
the flavor is very innocuous. Drinking this 
feels happy and nice! Also, like something 
I would have drunk in college. 


This expansive space is best known for 
its opulent chandelier and comfy couches 
that encourage camping out with a 
computer. A full vegan menu, as well as a 
meaty, dairy-filled one, draws in all kinds 
of eaters for salads, panini and an eclectic 
range of cupcakes, with flavors that run 
the gamut from watermelon-cucumber to 


game juice 
bar ($6.30 for 
16 ounces) uses 
rganic veggies, 
my grown at the 
s own greenhouses 
throughout the year. 


ETHAN: The most drinkable by far, this 
like a sunny April morning. 

ALICE: A soft waft of ginger reminds me of 
Vietnamese ginger candy. I would actually 
drink this. I like that it doesn’t taste like it’s 
trying to hurt you. 

HANNAH: Pleasant! 

DIANE: Delicious! I could drink this all day. 
It tastes like it’s healthy without grabbing 
you by the neck. 




food 


Energizer Super Juice Saratoga Tonic 

Ingredients: beet, carrot, celery, lime, Ingredients: spinach, cucumber, melon, 
ginger lemon, ginger rinse 


ETHAN: Heat it up and call it borscht. 
CHERYL: Smells beety and tastes like 
celery. I’d drink it if someone handed me a 
cup, but I’m not sure I’d order it. 

ALICE: I like the full mouthfeel of this one 
— it’s more like a soup than a juice. The 
sugar of the beets helps to calm the celery. 

Root Juice 

Ingredients: carrot, beet, kale 
ETHAN: This looks like oxblood. Bloody 
dirt juice. 


DIANE: These would all be good if you 
broke your jaw and couldn't eat. 

ALI CE: Despite the initial odor of cat litter 
box, this tastes like spring, with cucumber 
and explosive ginger. As the burn grows, I 
like it more and more. 

CHERYL: Very strongginger, which I think 
detracts from the salad-y ingredients. 
HANNAH: Mellower than most of the 
other green juices, with a bit of sweetness. 
ETHAN: Gingertown Express, now boarding. 
It seems almost too deliberately healthful. 



CHERYL: I feel like 
I’m drinking a bloody 
beet; I can't get over the 
color. Tastes like I wiped 


Antioxidant Blend 


Ingredients: beet, carrot, 
melon, lemon, ginger 


CHERYL: I could 

actually drink a decent 
amount of this. I like 
the balance between 
the ginger and beet 


ginger 
the basic, 
vegetal flavors. Here, you get 
hint of sweetness 


DIANE: This one made me feel a little 
queasy. Looks like blood. I liked it at the 
beginning of the sip, but then it threw a 
handful of dirt at me. 


HEALTHY LIVING 
MARKET AND CAFE 

222 Dorset Street. South Burlington. 
863-2569. healthylivingmarket.com 

Since moving and enlarging its quarters 
in 2008, Healthy Living has been a one- 
stop shop for gourmet and healthy foods. 
Local and international raw ingredients 
are a must, as are the salad and hot bars, 
and there's usually a line at the espresso 
and juice bar. 

Besides organic, a la carte juices 
($5.75 for 12 ounces) and smoothies 
($5.75 for 16 ounces, Healthy Living 
partners with Whole Health Nutrition 
on a juice cleanse called Purify. The 
pay-up-front program lasts one to five 
days and offers a rainbow of fresh liquid 
nutrition to keep participants going. 


HANNAH: Tastes like digging in a beet 
patch, with a gingery kick. 

ETHAN: Liquid beet salad. 

DIANE: Very yummy. I did Healthy 
Living's juice cleanse for three days a 
while ago. This juice was part of it and it 
was the one I looked forward to. 

Nutty Banana 

Ingredients: Almond milk, peanut butter, 
banana 

CHERYL: Super thick. Tastes like a protein 
shake that bodybuilders drink. 

ALICE: This smells like Play-Doh, which 
is a strong endorsement from me. The 
overall experience is more eating than 
drinking. 

DIANE: Holy Moses! The texture is insane. 
It’s like drinking pudding. Not super 
flavorful. I’d rather just eat the ingredients. 
HANNAH: I feel like I’m suffocating ... 
ifs clogging my mouth. It tastes like 
something I might feed my puppy when 
she’s sick. 


ETHAN: Viscous but chalky, like peanut- 
flavored chalk pudding. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com, 
hannah@sevendaysvt.com 




BE SOCIAL. 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 




ALLEVIATES PAIN 8t RESTRICTIONS 
IMPROVES FLEXIBILITY & EASE OF MOVEMENT 
CHANGES BALANCE, POSTURE & ALIGNMENT 
ENHANCES ATHLETIC PERFORMANCE, ENERGY & BREATHING 
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CERTIFIED ROLFER” 


NEW Burlington, VT Office! 603-315-7363 *- 
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calendar 

JANUARY 14-21, 2015 


WED. 14 
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atching Camille A. 
Brown dance in person 
for the first time is like 
observing a hummingbird in 
nature for the first time," says 
the Boston Globe. The famed 
choreographer interweaves 
comedy, animation, theater 
and original compositions into 
the Bessie Award-winning 
Mr. TOL E. RAncE. Inspired by 
works from writer Mel Watkins, 
filmmaker Spike Lee and 
comedian Dave Chappelle, the 
evening-length piece explores 
the journey of the African 
African performer and racial 
stereotypes in popular 
culture. The company 
also debuts Black Girl, 
an examination of 
the black femal 
urban America. 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
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fn 2007, Montreal's Igloofe^an oufdoor^twai of music and ice, attracted 
a crowd of 4,000. Today, tens of thousands of electronic music fans flood 
the Old Port, where top DJs spin infectious grooves amid ice-and-steel 
structures that reimagine traditional igloos into awe-inspiring feats of 
engineering. Spread out over four weekends, this frigid fete heats up 
with outdoor concerts under the stars and interactive installations that 
combine classic projection with LED technology. Revelers in eye-catching 
winter-wear can enter Iglooswag, a one-of-a-kind competition that proves 
fashionable gear is the ideal accessory to this unique gathering. 




CAMILLE A. BROWN & DANCERS 

Saturday, January 17, 8 p.m.. at Flynn 
MainStage in Burlington. S15-36. Info, 
863-5966. flynntix.org 


String Theory 


Put Brooklyn-based composers Charly and Margaux 
together and you get Chargaux, a classically trained 
duo expanding the reach of the violin and viola. After 
meeting at the Berklee College of Music, the pair 
honed a style that melds classical training with an 
indie sensibility. From humble beginnings as subway 
performers to collaborations with top hip-hop artists 
— , and a 2013 gig at South by Southwest, Chargaux 

remains dedicated to DIY music 
making. This creative control is 
reflected in the 2014 EP Broke 3m 
.^Bl ft Baroque, an ambitious 
effort that features folk, 
voca ' s - electronic drums H 

and classical melodies. I 


Status Update 


When Mike Daisey has something to say, it's 
best to listen up. The celebrated monologist 
praised for his “sheer storytelling prowess” 
by the New York Times unleashes razor-sharp 
wit in Faster Better Social. Rich with hard- 
hitting questions about technology’s ever- 
expanding reach, the solo show scrutinizes a 
one-touch society of smartphones and social 
media. With his trademark blend of intellect, 
criticism and gonzo journalism, Daisey 
offers keen insights into issues ranging from 
personal privacy to tweets in a neat 140 
characters. Holding up a mirror to popular 
culture, he wonders, What are we becoming ? 


FASTER BETTER SOCIAL 




p.m.. at Wright Memorial Theatre, Middlebury 


calendar 


Pregnant? 


Or think you might be? 


a 


Pregnancy tests & assistance 
Support & encouragement 
All services free & confidential 

REACH 


FOR HOPE fji¥] 
irtnrignt You are not alone. 0$ 


^ 289 College Street, Burlington » 802-865-0056 « 800-550-4900 » www.birttiright.org ^ 



Get Ahead 



Accelerated Summer College 

Get ahead in your college career 
in our six-week, eight-credit 
innovative instructional 
experience in Vermont 
May 18-June 26, 2015 
smcvt.edu/ asc 802.654.2721 


WED.14 « P.SO 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: Moms-to-be 
prepare their bodies for labor and birth. 
Prenatal Method Studio, Burlington, 12:15- 
1:15 & 5-6 pm $15. Info, 829-0211. 

QUIT TOBACCO: A nonjudgemental support 
session welcomes folks looking to kick the 
habit. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, 
plyometrics, endurance and diet define this 
high-intensity physical-fitness program. 
North End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. 

TANGOFLOW!: Creator Cathy Salmons leads 
students in a customized blend of Argentine 
tango, bailee modern dance and body 
awareness. North End Studio A. Burlington, 7 
p.m. $15. Info. 345-6687. 

holidays 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. BIRTHDAY 
PARTY: Vermonters fete the celebrated civil- 
rights activist on what would be his 86th 
year. Davis Center, UVM, 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 656-3131. uvm.edu/-hrdma/mlk 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CELEBRATION: 
THE BUTLER': Lee Daniels' historical drama 
stars Forest Whittaker as White House but- 
ler Cecil Gaines, who began his service in the 
1950s and remained through eight presiden- 
cies, Davis Center, UVM, 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 656-3131. uvm.edu/-hrdma/mlk 

AFTER-SCHOOL TUTORING: Students in 
grades K through 8 get homework help from 
St, Michael's College volunteers. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 3:30-5:30 pm Free: 
preregister for a 30-minute time slot. Info, 
878-6956, 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISCHER BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Lit lovers ages 8 through 11 
voice opinions about Todd Hasak-Lowy's33 
Minutes. ..Until Morgan Sturtz Kicks My Butt. 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester, 6:30- 
7:30 pm. Free. Info. 264-5664. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding book- 
worms share read-aloud tales, wiggles and 
giggles with Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public 

MAY'S MUSIC » MOVEMENT: Energetic chil- 
dren engage in educational social learning 
with May Poduschnick. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free, Info, 
388-4095. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Aargh, matey! Youngsters channel the 
hooligans of the sea during music, games 
and activities. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 
10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 
Two- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roil 
and world-beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 11-11:30 am. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging 
narratives pave the way for art, nature 
and cooking projects. Jaquith Public 
Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 

Preschoolers stretch their reading skills 
through activities involving puppets and 
books. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 


TODDLER TIME: Parents chat over coffee 
while tykes burn off energy in a supervised 
environment that encourages artistic 
expression. ONE Arts Center, Burlington, 

9 a.m. -noon. $8. Info, oneartscollective@> 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Beginners better their vocabulary. Pickering 
Room, Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS 
A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
sharpen grammar and conversational 
skills. Administration Office, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7211. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Par/a 
Italiano? A native speaker leads a language 
practice for all ages and abilities. Room 101, 
St. Edmund's Hall. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 899-3869. 

CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER: The renowned ensemble brings 
new and established talents together for 
a performance of works by Kodaly, Brahms 
and Dvorak. Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins 
Center. Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H., 7 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: The 

40th Army Band pairs traditional patri- 
otic tunes with contemporary favorites in 
"Vermont in the Civil War: Connecting to 
the Legacy of Vermont's Military." House 
Chamber, Vermont Statehouse, Montpelier, 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 338-3480. 

FIDDLE JAM: Acoustic musicians gather for 
a bow-and-string session. Godnick Adult 
Center, Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. 
Info, 775-1182. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE ORCHESTRA: 

Andrew Massey conducts student musi- 
cians in an interpretation of Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 3. Concert Hall, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. Middlebury College, 8-10 
p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: 
Rich and Laura Atkinson lead an evening 
of vocal expression. Jaquith Public Library, 
Marshfield, 6:45 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 
VESPER CHIMES. ABSOLUTE PARADISE & 
KARL: Artists from Lungbasket Recordings 
present a evening of vocal and ambient 
music inspired by hymns and traditional 
American folk music. New City Galerie, 
Burlington, 6:30-9 p.m. $7 suggested dona- 
tion. Info, 735-2542. 

outdoors 

SNOWSHOE NATURALIST PROGRAM: A 

woodland trek identifies plants and animals 
that thrive in Vermont's challenging winter 
climate, A fireside lunch in the lodge com- 
pletes the day. Northwoods Stewardship 
Center. East Charleston, 10 a.m.-noon. $15 
includes lunch and snowshoe rental. Info. 


sports 

NIGHT RIOER SERIES: Skiers and riders com- 
pete for prizes in illuminated terrain parks. 
Bolton Valley Ski Resort, 5:30-8 p.m. $15: lift 
ticket required. Info. 434-6804. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: 

Experienced players take shots in a competi- 
tive game. The Edge Sports & Fitness, Essex, 
7-10 p.m. $80; preregister. Info, 355-4588. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to 
the hoop! Ladies hit the court for a weekly 
game. Hunt Middle School, Burlington, 7:30- 
9 p.m. Free; limited space. Info, carmengeor- 
gevt@gmail.com. 

ARMCHAIR TRAVEL: COSTA RICA: Sally 
DeCicco presents a narrated slide show of 
her volunteer trip to Cartago, Costa Rica. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 6:30-8 

SALMAN RUSHDIE: SOLD OUT. The cel- 
ebrated author muses on the importance 
of storytelling in "What's the Use of Stories 
That Aren't Even True?" Ira Allen Chapel, 
UVM, Burlington. 5 p.m. Free; no-show seats 
available at the door, info, 262-1355. 

words 

LEAH CAREY: Ten women relay 


Stories From the Front 
Lines of Womanhood. S' 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 748-1 


THU. 15 



dance 

MASTER CLASS WITH KATE SPEER: 

Students take steps with the award-winning 
dancer and choreographer. Dance Theatre, 
Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury 
College. 11 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
443-3168. 


sweat the small stuff at a miniature 
construction skill swap. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
879-0765. 

fairs & festivals 
SUMMIT SCHOOL WINTER FOLK MUSIC 
FESTIVAL: 'Spice on Snow" inspires a 
four-day fest of music, food and danc- 
ing featuring performances by Jay Ungar, 
Molly Mason, the Revelers and others. See 
summit-school.org for details. Various 
Montpelier locations. 10 a.m.-lO 
i.m. Prices vary. Info. 917-1186. 

film 

'THE ANONYMOUS PEOPLE': 

Greg Williams' acclaimed 
documentary seeks to shift 
the focus of addiction recovery 
from problems to solutions. 
Champlain Valley Unitarian 
Universalist Society. Middlebury, 7 


agriculture 

FARM & FOOD TECH SOCIAL MEET-UP: 

Makers, hackers, farmers, foodies and te- 
chies explore economic and Innovation op- 
portunities. Generator, Burlington, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Free; cash bar. Info, 595-3232. 

business 

BURLINGTON BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
BUSINESS SUMMIT: Local profession- 
als examine the widespread effects of 
Burlington's housing crisis. See bbavt.org 
for details. Hilton Hotel. Burlington, 7:30-11 
a.m. $30-50. Info. 863-1175. 

community 

FRANKLIN COUNTY REGIONAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE MIXER: Friends and col- 
leagues catch up in a relaxed environment 
featuring special guests from Franklin 
County Animal Rescue. People's Trust 
Company. St. Albans, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-8; 
preregister; cash bar. Info, 524-2444. 
LEGALIZING MARIJUANA IN VERMONT: The 
Vermont Coalition to Regulate Marijuana 
welcomes Matt Simon of the Marijuana 
Policy Project and Mason Tvert, leader of 
Colorado's legalization campaign. Club 
Metronome, Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 612-237-1340. 

VERMONT COUNCIL FOR GIFTED 
EDUCATION MEETING: Parents, profession- 
als and educators with ties to the gifted 
community share resources, information 
and support. New Moon Cafe. Burlington, 6 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 922-4873, vcge- 
sec@gmail.com. 


health & fitness 
ACTIVE SENIOR BOOT CAMP: A modified 
workout emphasizes strength, agility, bal- 
ance and cardiovascular fitness. Cornwall 
Town Hall, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
343-7160. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain 
mental focus when performing basic strikes 
with wooden replicas of the weapon. North 
End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 

HOW TO DO A KITCHARI CLEANSE: Holistic 
health coach Krissy Ruddy guides partici- 
pants through the steps of a simple five-day 
cleanse based on ancient Ayurvedic prin- 
ciples. Community Room, Hunger Mountain 
Co-op, Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $5-8; 
preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 
JAZZERCISE LITE: Adults ages 50 and up 
break a sweat in a supportive environment 
Essex Junction Senior Center, 11 a.m.-noon. 
$3-3.50. Info, 876-5087. 

POSTNATAL CORE: Babies are welcome at 
a class for new moms aimed at strengthen- 
ing glutes. abdominals and the pelvic floor. 
Prenatal Method Studio, Burlington, 10:30- 
11:30 a.m. $15. Info, 829-0211. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.14. 
12:15-1:15 & 4:30-5:30 p.m. 

holidays 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CELEBRATION: 

See WED.14, 6:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 


KIDS ORIGAMI: Children ages 6 and up fold 
and crease paper into eye-catching cre- 
ations. Fairfax Community Library, 6-8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 849-2420. 


SKI & RIDE 
WITH THE POINT! 

With The Mnft SKI 8, RIDE BUTTON AND COUPON BOOK „« 

half price lift tickets every Friday at great mountains... plus the chance 
!• win great prizes at eur Apres Ski & Ride Forties! THEY RE JUST $5! 
Get the Ski & Ride Schedule and all the infe at peintfm.cem! 
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Harpoon Brewery, Windier 
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Wolerbury Center 
lennyY Shoe ond Apparel, Barre, 
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Cnien River Sperts, Mentpeli 
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Slopestyle Ski and Ride. 
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LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking 
blocks inspire budding builders. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 4-5 p.m. Free. 
Info, 264-5660. 

LITTLEBITS CLUB: Tinkerers in grades 
3 through 5 learn about circuitry using 
electronics modules and recycled materials. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
4-5 p.m. Free; preregister: limited space. 
Info, 878-4918. 

MIDOLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley 
Public Library, Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 
shake their sil lies out to toe-tapping tunes. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and 
activities arrest the attention of kiddos ages 
3 through 6. Burnham Memorial Library. 
Colchester, 10:30-11 a.m. Free: preregister. 
Info, 264-5660. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and pre- 
schoolers strike a pose, then share stories 
and songs. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10 
ajn. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

NORTHERN BRONZE HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: 

Sleigh bells ring! Classic holiday tunes 
meet contemporary selections In "Bells in 
Wintertime." First Unitarian Universalist 
Society, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 425-2177. 

SOUND BATH: EARTH GONG. DIDGERIDOO 8. 
SINGING BOWLS: Participants tap into the 
healing properties of soundscapes. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. 
$5-10 suggested donation; preregister. Info. 
stevescuderi@gmail.com. 

seminars 

'A TALE OF TWO PROJECTS' WORKSHOP: 

From budgeting to contractors, homeowners 
get tips for renovations and other endeav- 
ors. Hinge. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 

talks 

LUNCH & LEARN: Sue Schein recounts her 
work with the Temple Mount Sifting 
Project in Jerusalem, an archaeolog- 
ical dig that yielded remarkable 
finds. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 

Burlington, noon. Free; dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 863-4214. 

ONE WORLD LIBRARY 
PROJECT: Ed Blechner 
recounts 40 years of glid- 
ing across the snow in 
'Dogsledding in Labrador: Mushing 

7, Bristol, 7-8:30 p.m 

Info, 453-2366. 

THIRD THURSDAY: VERMONT IN THE WAR 
OF 1812: Just back from sailing the schooner 
Lois McClure, Art Cohn regales a lunchtime 
crowd with 19th-century tales. Vermont 
History Museum, Montpelier, noon-1 p.m. 


theater 

'CINEASTAS': A split-sc 
tors to move between portrayals of Buenos 
Aires filmmakers and their films in Mariano 
Pensotti's innovative work. In Spanish with 
English supertitles. Contains adult language. 
Moore Theater, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $13-35. Info, 
603-646-2422. 

'TIME FLIES': With inspirations ranging from 
classic Greek theater to medieval mum- 
mers plays, Champlain Col lege Theatre's 
Cinderella tale combines music, comedy, 
satire and drama. FlynnSpace. Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. $5-10; free for Champlain Col lege 
students with ID. Info, 863-5966. 

words 

LISA CHASE: The coauthor of Foods. Farms 
and Community: Exploring Food Systems 


c, environmental and 
cultural relationships. Green Mountain Girls 
Farm, Northfield. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
505-9840. 

SHELAGH SHAPIRO & MALI S A GARLIEB: 

The novelist and poet, respectively, excerpt 
Shape of the Sky and Handing Out Apples. 
Phoenix Books, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. 

STORY SLAM: A workshop with storyteller 
Geoff Gevalt preps wordsmiths for a friendly 
competition in which they present up to five 
minutes of fiction and nonfiction. Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington, workshop and pizza, 
5 p.m.; registration, slam, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 



FRI.16 

community 

OPEN HEART CIRCLE: A safe space for men 
and women encourages open sharing that 
fosters gratitude, reflection, affirmation and 
more. Sacred Mountain Studio, Burlington, 
5:45-7:45 p.m. Donations. Info, 922-3724. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: 

Healthy donors give the gift of life. See 
redcros5blood.org for details. Various 
locations statewide, Vermont Free. Info. 

SNOW FARM WINE DOWN: Live music and 
local beer and wine served up in a pas- 
toral setting make for an ideal end 

» to the workweek. See snowfarm. 
com for details. Snow Farm 
Vineyard. South Hero. 6 p.m. 
Cost of drinks. Info, 372-9463. 

fairs &festivals 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: The 

41st annual frozen fete features 
* a varied lineup of wintry wonder- 
ment including snow golf ice carving 
and live music. See stowewintercarnival.com 
for details. Various Stowe locations. Prices 
vary. Info, huntly@pwshift.com. 

SUMMIT SCHOOL WINTER FOLK FESTIVAL: 
See THU.15, 6-9:30 p.m. 

film 

ASHBURY FILMS: 'THE SHORT FILM 
CONCERT': Movie lovers screen an acclaimed 
works of international cinema. Lake Placid 
Center for the Arts, N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $10-12. 


MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: Seven days 
of human-rights films, Q&A sessions, panel 
discussions and live music honor the legacy 
of Martin Luther King Jr. See mountain- 
topfilmfestival.com for details. Big Picture 
Theater and Cafe, Waitsfield. $7-10; free for 
students with ID. Info. 496-8994. 

food & drink 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 
citizens and their guests catch up over a 
shared meal. Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center, noon-1 p.m. $7-9; preregister. Info, 
262-6288. 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD CELLAR TASTING: 

Oenophiles preview new vintages. Light fare, 
live jazz and a discussion with winemakers 
round out the affair. Shelburne Vineyard, 6 & 
7 p.m. $30; limited space. Info, 985-8222. 
WING NIGHT: A smorgasbord of this favorite 
finger food features flavor variations that 
please every palate. Essex Junction VFW 
Post, 5:30-7 p.m. $4-7. Info, 878-0700. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.14, 10 a.m. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: 

A personal trainer demonstrates daily exer- 
cises for seniors concerned about their bal- 
ance. Pines Senior Living Community, South 
Burlington, 10-11 a.m. $5-6. Info. 658-7477. 
CENTRAL VERMONT COUNCIL ON AGING 
CHATS: Senior citizens with questions 
about health insurance and other services 
get answers from CVCOA's Sarah WillhoiL 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 9 a.m.- 
noon. Free; preregister for a time slot. Info, 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and 
giggle! Participants reduce stress with this 
playful practice. Bring personal water. The 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. 
Info. 999-7373. 

SEVEN ELEMENTS OF HEALTH AND THE FIVE 
BODIES: Samuel Hendrick explores well- 
being in relation to an ideal life path and the 
law of attraction. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 
YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 
practice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga 
& Body Therapy, Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one equals 
fun! Youngsters and their caregivers gain 
exposure to mathematics through books, 
songs and games. Richmond Free Library, 11 
a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 434-3036. 

montreal 

IGLOOFEST: Electronic music from top DJs 
draws thousands of revelers to an igloo 
village at this popular outdoor festival. See 
calendar spotlight. Jacques-Cartier Quay, Old 
Port, Montreal, $20-25; $45 weekend pass. 
Info, 514-904-1247. 

'CLASSIC ALBUMS LIVE: 'DARK SIDE OF 
THE MOON": Pink Floyd's 1973 masterpiece 
comes alive in a larger-than-life multimedia 
show featuring all-star musicians and daz- 
zling lighting. Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 
p.m. $29.75-35.75. Info, 775-0903. 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


PRIDE OF NEW YORK: Award-winning 
musicians from both sides of the Atlantic 
join forces for an evening of Irish-American 
tunes. All Souls Interfaith Gathering, 
Shelburne, 7 p.m. $20 ; free for kids 12 and 

VERMONT CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE: A varied program features 
a new work by David Feurzeig and the 
Vermont premiere of Michael Close's Songs 
About Cheese, among other compositions. 
Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. $12- 
25. Info, 849-6900. 

theater 

'CINEASTAS': See THU.15, 8 p.m. 

'FASTER BETTER SOCIAL': Technology's 
influence on the social landscape drives 
Mike Daisey's hard-hitting solo show. For 
mature audiences only. See calendar spot- 
light. Wright Memorial Theater, Middlebury 
College. 8 p.m. $6-20. Info, 443-6433. 
NORTHERN STAGE NEW WORKS NOW: 
'HERE TODAY' STAGED READING: Set in a 
Key West hotel room, Bob Steven's drama 
features a young John Lennon and Paul 
McCartney before the singer-songwriters' 
rise to fame. Briggs Opera House. White 
River Junction, 7:30 p.m. Free: preregister. 
Info, 296-7000. 

'TIME FLIES': See THU.15. 

words 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice 
opinions about Louise Penny's Stiff Life. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
12:30-1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 


SAT.17 

community 

KING STREET CENTER MOVING DAY: 

Volunteers ages 18 and up help out with the 
moving process into the organization's new 
building. King Street Center. Burlington, 8 
a.m.-l p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 862-6736. 

MAKE A HAT FROM A RECYCLED SWEATER: 

Carol Collins of Singing Spindle Spinnery 
helps folks transform old threads into eye- 
catching winter gear. Community Room, 
Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. $6-7: preregister. Info, 223-8000, 

dance 

CAMILLE A. BROWN & DANCERS: The award- 
winning choreographer and her company 
explores challenging social themes in Mr. 
TOL E. RAncE and Black Girl. See calen- 
dar spotlight. For ages 13 and up, Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. $15-36. Info, 
863-5966. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

BIKE JAM: Gearheads help low-income 
Vermonters with repairs, while others craft 
jewelry out of old bicycle parts or help out 
around the shop. Bike Recycle Vermont, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free, Info. dan® 
bikerecycle.localmotion.org. 


'PLAYING TOGETHER: GAMES' EXHIBIT 
OPENING: A multitude of games, includ- 
ing a giant chessboard, inspire players of 
all ages. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-noon. Free with admis- 
sion. $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 
SLEIGH RIDE WEEKEND: Horses offer scenic 
rides across frosty farm fields, followed by 
screenings of A Time for Justice in obser- 
vance of Martin Luther King Jr. Day. Billings 
Farm & Museum. Woodstock, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. $4-14; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 
457-2355. 

fairs & festivals 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.16. 
SUMMIT SCHOOL WINTER FOLK FESTIVAL: 

See THU.15, 11-midnight, 

film 

MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.16. 
'UNDER THE SKIN': Scarlett Johansson stars 
in Jonathan Glazer's sci-fi thriller about a 
mysterious seductress in Scotland. Dana 
Auditorium. Sunderland Language Center. 
Middlebury College, 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 
443-3168. 

WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: Kalyanee 
Mam's award-winning documentary A River 
Changes Course follows three families 
struggling to maintain tradition in contem- 
porary Cambodia. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock, 3 p.m. $5-11: preregister: limited 
space, Infb, 457-2355. 

food & drink 

AMERICAN MELTING POT FAMILY BUFFET 
& FIREWORKS: Street performers and live 
tunes by Green Corduroy entertain diners 
at a family-friendly feast that serves up a 
brilliant light show for dessert. Gate House 
Base Lodge, Sugarbush Resort, Warren, 

6 p.m. $10-35. Info, 583-6300, mbolles® 
sugarbush.com. 

ANNUAL GAME SUPPER: A feast featuring 
moose, deer and more benefits the Knights 
of Columbus charity fund. Essex Junction St. 
Pius X Parish, 5:30 & 6:30 p.m. $6-18. Info, 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, artisans and producers offer fresh 
and prepared foods, crafts, and more in a 
bustling indoor marketplace with live music, 
lunch seating and face painting. Burlington 
Memorial Auditorium, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Root veggies, honey, maple syrup and more 
change hands at an off-season celebration 
of locally grown food. Montpelier City Hall, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers 
sample treats while learning about how 
cocoa is grown and produced. Nutty Steph's. 
Middlesex, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 229-2090. 
RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

More than 50 vendors offer produce, cheese, 
homemade bread and other made-in-Ver- 
mont products at the bustling indoor venue. 
Vermont Farmers Food Center. Rutland, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 753-7269. 

WINE TASTING: Sips of French chablis 
capture the characteristics of Burgundy's 
mineral-rich soil. Dedalus Wine Shop, 
Burlington, 1-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-2368. 
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EXPLORE 

THE HEALING BENEFITS 
OF BODY-HEART-MIND 
INTEGRATIVE THERAP’ 



Outdoor Gear Exchange 

New Year? More Deals! 



2014 Sport, Ice, J&Z 

and Trad Harnesses " r , 

— 


37 Church Street 


Burlington 


[8881 547 4327 
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WINE TASTING: Oenophiles nosh on bread 
and cheese while sipping recently released 
reds from Spain's famed Rioja region. Trapp 
Family Lodge. Stowe, 4-6 p.m. $20; preregis- 

health & fitness 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.14, 

10:30-11:30 a.m. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.14, 9-10 a.m. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books 
inspire a love of the arts in youngsters. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 10- 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Captivating nar- 
ratives entertain little ones. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
388-4095. 

SOCK MONKEYS!: Kiddos and their parents 
repurpose old socks, then display their hand- 
iwork in a community art show. ONE Arts 
Center, Burlington, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $20 per 
family: free for members. Info, oneartscollec- 
tive@gmail.com. 

STORY EXPLORERS: ICE: Little ones tap into 
the properties of frozen water with themed 
tales and crafts. ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain. Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with 
admission, $9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 


TODDLER TAP ALONG: Tykes up to age 5 join 
with musician Aaron Waldman for singing, 
dancing and storytelling. ONE Arts Center, 
Burlington, 9-10:15 a.m. $8-10; $3 per ad- 
ditional child. Info, oneartscollective@gmail. 

WINTER WILDLIFE DETECTIVES: Youngsters 
ages 5 and up learn about local critters, then 
explore the farm for signs in nature. McClure 
Center for School Programs. Farm Barn. 
Shelburne Farms, 10 a.m.-noon. $6-12 per 
adult/child pair; $5 per additional child. Info, 
registration@shelbumefarms.org. 

Igbtq 

FAMILY STORYTELLING & BOOK MAKING: 

Kiddos and their parents discuss sperm 
donors, surrogates, adoption and blended 
families over snacks, stories and art projects. 
Pride Center of Vermont Burlington, 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, B60-7812. 


'MUSICAL REFLECTIONS ON HENRI 
MATISSE'S JAZZ SERIES’: Violinist Stanley 
Chepaitis joins pianist and composer Chris 
Bakriges in a performance inspired by the 
visual artist. Walkover Gallery & Concert 
Room, Bristol. 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info, 453- 

RUSSIAN DUO: Balalaika virtuoso Oleg 
Kruglyakov and pianist Terry Boyarsky pres- 
ent an intimate show of traditional tunes. 
Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 includes 
dinner package; preregister. Info. 465-4071. 
'A SONG FOR YOU: THE MUSIC OF THE 
CARPENTERS': Backed by an all-star band, 
vocalist Sally Olson lends her powerful 
pipes to "We’ve Only Just Begun" and other 
hits from the famed musical duo. Spotlight 
Vermont, South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $20. 
Info, 862-7326. 

VERMONT CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
_ ENSEMBLE: See FRI.16. 7:30 p.m. 


TOUR DE MOON: A moonlit ski or snowshoe 
up Mount Ellen gives way to a gourmet feast. 
Sugarbush Resort Warren, 4:30 p.m. $60. 

WINTER WILDLIFE CELEBRATION: Indoor 
crafts and games complement a wide range 
of outdoor activities that culminate around 
the campfire. Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science, Ouechee, 10 a.m. -4 p.m. $11-13: free 
for kids 3 and under. Info, 359-5001, ext. 229. 

seminars 

VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production 
hounds learn basic concepts and nomen- 
clature at an overview of VCAM facilities, 
policies and procedures. VCAM Studio, 
Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 651-9692. 
WINTER ASTROLOGY WORKSHOP: 
Horoscope lovers find connections between 
celestial activity and daily life. Nutty Steph's, 
Middlesex, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 229-2090. 
WORKING WOODLANDS WORKSHOP: A 
snowshoe trek led by forester Jon Bouton 
teaches attendees how to identify trees 
and shrubs during the winter. Marsh- 
Billings-Rockefeller National Historical 
Park, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 


sports 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, 
skiers and riders explore Vermont's most 
extensive night-skiing terrain, then unwind 
with ski and snowboard films. Bolton Valley 
Ski Resort, 4 p.m. $19 lift tickets: cash bar. 
Info. 434-3444. 


music 

CHAD HOLLISTER BAND: 

Heartfelt lyrics and a stel- 
lar horn section power the 
single "Breathe" and other 
catchy tunes from the nine 
ensemble. Singer-songwriter Jamie 
Kent opens. Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center, Stowe Mountain Resort, 7:30 p.m. 
$20-35- Info, 760-4634. 



outdoors 

NATURE WALK: An outing with 
naturalist Annette Hansen 
seeks out birds and animal 
tracks. Fairfax Community 
Library. 10-11:30 a.m. Free, Info, 
849-2420. 

SLEIGH RIDES: Giddy up! Horses 
trot folks over snow-covered open 
fields. Rides leave every half hour: seats 
are first come, first served. Call to confirm. 
Shelburne Farms, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $8-10; free 
for kids 2 and under. Info. 985-8442. 



Don't Let Injuries Keep You Sidelined 


Learn about our Monday afternoon and evening 
Sports Medicine Clinic with Dr. Mahlon Bradley. 

Monday evenings / 3:30pm- 7pm 

Our scheduling allows extra time for sports 
specific evaluation and treatment recommendations, 
with later hours that allow school athletes to 
schedule appointments after school, 
practice or work. 

Services available, if necessary: 

• X-rays 

Quick physical therapy referrals 


802-225-3970 

cvmc.org/ortho 


ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3, 130 Fisher Road, Berlin, VT 05602 


ooo 





LE VELO NEIGE DE COATICOOK: As part or Le 
Grand Fat Tour, cyclists with oversize winter 
tires pedal otherwise challenging conditions, 
A bonfire and after-party follow. See legrand- 
fattour.com for details. Parc de la Gorge de 
Coaticook. Quebec, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. $25. Info, 
veloneigecoaticook@legrandfattour.com. 

theater 

'FASTER BETTER SOCIAL': See FRI.16. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CABARET: Aloha! The 
Sugar Shakers heat things up luau-style in 
'Bash at Burlesque Beach. 1 For ages 18 and 
up. Club Metronome, Burlington. 7-9:30 p.m. 
$10-15. Info, 865-4563. 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Renee Fleming 
stars as the femme fatale in a broadcast pro- 
duction of Franz Lehar's operetta The Merry 
Widow. Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y., 

1 p.m. $12-18. Info, 518-523-2512: Middlebury 
Town Hall Theater, 1 p.m. $10-24. Info. 382- 
9222; Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 12:55 
p.m. $20. Info, 775-0903; Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington, 12:55 p.m. $22-24. Info, 
660-9300; Catamount Arts Center, St. 
Johnsbury. 12:55 p.m. $16-24. Info, 748-2600. 
NORTHERN STAGE NEW WORKS NOW: 

THE LAND WHERE THE KING IS A CHILD 1 
STAGED READING: A friendship between two 
young boys in a Catholic school is ultimately 
destroyed by teachers and priests in Wayne 
Lawson and Julian Sancton's drama. Briggs 
Opera House, White River Junction, 3 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 296-7000. 


NORTHERN STAGE NEW WORKS NOW: 'THE 
LAST QUEEN OF CANAAN' STAGED READING: 

Jacob Yandura and Rebekah Greer Melocik's 
haunting musical follows the descendants 
of slaves living in depression-era Virginia. 
Briggs Opera House. White River Junction. 
7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 296-7000. 
'TIME FLIES': SeeTHU.15. 


SUN. 18 

community 

FENIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING: 

Those dedicated to the study of the 19-cen- 
tury militant Irish nationalist movement 
gather to learn more. A performance of Irish 
tunes rounds out the afternoon. Ri Ra Irish 
Pub & Whiskey Room, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 644-2433. 

MEMORIAL TREE LIGHTING & 
REMEMBRANCE CEREMONY: Folks honor 
the memory of Vermont Respite House 
residents who passed away in 2014. Williston 
Federated Church. 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
658-1900. 

OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: What do 
I want to be? C: How can I change the world? 
An open meeting explores these inquiries. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 4:45-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 989-9684. 


dance 

BALKAN SINGING & FOLK DANCING: Folks 
find harmony, then join Louise Brill and 
friends, who organize them into lines and 
circles set to complex rhythms. No part- 
ner necessary. Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. 
Burlington. 2:30-6 p.m. $6 suggested dona- 
tion. Info, 540-1020. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

'LET IT GLOW' LASER LIGHT & FIREWORKS 
SHOW: A dazzling display of state-of the-art 
digital graphics sets the stage fora pyrotech- 
nics extravaganza. Live music by singer- 
songwriter Stephen Kellogg follows. Okemo 
Mountain Resort. Ludlow, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
228-1600. 

SLEIGH RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.17. 
fairs & festivals 
STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.16. 
SUMMIT SCHOOL WINTER FOLK FESTIVAL: 

See THU.15. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 

film 

CHANDLER FILM SOCIETY: Alec Guinness 
plays an eccentric painter searching for 
the perfect muse in the 1958 comedy The 
Horse's Mouth . A Q&A and discussion follow. 
Chandler Gallery, Randolph, reception, 5:15 


DARTMOUTH FILM SOCIETY: 'TRACKS': Mia 

Wasikowska stars as Robyn Davidson in John 
Curran's account of the latter's 1,700-mile 
solo trek across the Australian outback. Loew 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth 
College. Hanover, N.H., 4 p.m. $5-8. Info, 
603-646-2422. 

FILM SEMINAR: Cinephiles explore the 
role of musical scores in movies by Alfred 
Hitchcock, Federico Fellini and others. 
Chandler Gallery, Randolph, 2-4:30 p.m. $25- 
50. Info, 431-0204. 

MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.16. 
MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: JOSH 
RUEBNER:The author and political analyst 
discusses the United States' role in Israel's 
occupation of Palestine. A screening of the 
documentary My Neighborhood follows. Big 
Picture Theater and Cafe, Waitsfield, 7-9 p.m. 

WARREN MILLER'S 'NO TURNING BACK': 

The biggest names in skiing tackle daunting 
peaks in this adrenaline-pumping tribute to 
65 years of mountain culture and extreme 
filmmaking. Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center, Stowe Mountain Resort. 7 p.m. $12. 
Info. 760-4634. 

food & drink 

PUB BEER DINNER: Hops lovers feast on a 
four-course meal of seasonal fare and local 
brews featuring the masterminds behind 
Switchback. Castlerock Pub at Sugarbush, 
Warren, 6-9 p.m. $60. Info, 800-537-8427. 


SUN.18 » P.58 



Discover the science of weight loss 


Offering a medically-designed, 
muscle-sparing fat-loss program 
that has helped over 
I ] 1000 Vermonters, 

including doctors, 
nurses, postmenopausal 
women, diabetics, teenagers and 
athletes! Expected weight loss is 
2-7 lbs per week. Our diet works 
when other diets don’t anymore. 


Call today or visit our website to 
sign up for the next free 
introductory workshop 
at a location near you! 


SO. BURLINGTON • STOWE • ST. JOHNSBURY • WILDER 
802.497.3065 WWW.IDEALWEIGHTVT.COM 


© THURSDAYS 
at MT. ELLEN 


Ski and ride for only $30 Thursdays* at Mt. Ellen, 
and enjoy apres live music, free appetizers, 
and Long Trail beer specials from 3-6 PM. 

‘Excluding 2/19/15. 






calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


health & fitness 
NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 
movements inspire participants to explore 
their potential. South End Studio, Burlington, 
9-10 a.m. $14. info, 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANCHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit 
the mat to breathe through a series of poses. 
Grateful Yoga. Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 
suggested donation. Info, 224-6183. 

THAI BODYWORK DEMO: A yoga workout 
with practitioner Kristin Borquist rejuve- 
nates students through stretching and 
relaxation. Yoga Roots, Shelburne, 11:30 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, 985-0090. 

KIDS TORCHLIGHT PARADE & PIZZA AND 
MOVIE NIGHT Youngsters ages 4 through 
12 have fun with crafts, kid-friendly flicks 
and an awe-inspiring procession of lights. 
Sugarbush Resort. Warren, 4:30 p.m. $30; 

KIDS YOGA: Yogis ages 3 through 7 gain 
strength and balance while learning how to 
focus and relax. Grateful Yoga. Montpelier. 
4:15-5:15 p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: 
Youngsters up to age 8 learn new words via 
rhymes, games, music, dance and a puppet 
show. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 11-11:45 
a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: 

Parlez-vous franqais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual drop-in chat. Local History 
Room, Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 


outdoors 

DEWEY MOUNTAIN HIKE: N. 

challenge themselves on a difficult trek 
that maintains a strong pace for seven 
miles. Contact trip leader for details. Mount 
Mansfield State Forest, Stowe, 9 a.m. Free: 
preregister: limited space, info, 343-8175. 
SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.17. 
talks 

JERRY MULLEN: The gun collector and 
enthusiast shares his knowledge of 
Revolutionary War weapons and tactics in 
"Muskets, Maneuvers and Misconceptions." 
Ethan Allen Homestead. Burlington, 2-3 p.m. 
Free. Info. 865-4556. 

words 

PINTS & PROSE: Wordsmiths loosen up 
with libations, then put pen to paper to 
interpret writing prompts. ONE Arts Center, 
Burlington, 5-7 p.m. $15-20. Info, oneartscol- 
lective@gmail.com. 


MON. 19 


activism 

'BLACK LIVES MATTER' DEMONSTRATION: 

Peaceful demonstrators celebrate the work 
of Martin Luther King Jr. and show support 
for Michael Brown. Eric Garner and oth- 
ers. Burlington City Hall. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 


music 

THE DISSIPATED EIGHT Middlebury 
College's award-winning a cappella en- 
semble presents blues, folk and barbershop 
harmonies alongside selections from the 
Grateful Dead and others. Champlain Valley 
Unitarian Universalist Society, Middlebury. 

4 p.m. Free: donations accepted. Info, 443- 
8028, zweiss@middlebury.edu. 

THE DUSTBOWL REVIVAL: The California- 
based collective melds blues, bluegrass, 
gospel and New Orleans swing in a rollicking 
show. ArtsRiot, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $7-10. 

THE JOHANNES STRING QUARTET: The 

celebrated foursome gives a bow-and-string 
clinic in "Beethoven and Bartok." FlynnSpace. 
Burlington. 7 p.m. $36-40. Info, 863-5966. 
SOAKED OATS: Amity Baker, Jeff Fellinger 
and Don Jamison enliven the Westford Music 
Series with three-part harmonies and a 
repertoire that travels from cowboy songs to 
gospel tunes. United Church of Westford. 4-5 
p.m. Free. Info. 879-4028. 

SUNDAY NIGHT FOLK SERIES: Pete's Posse 
perform a spirited mix of foot-stomping tra- 
ditional tunes. New City Galerie, Burlington, 7 
p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 735-2542. 


SLEIGH RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.17. 

fairs &festivals 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.16. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.14. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT Teams of quick thinkers 
gather for a meeting of the minds. Lobby, 
t, Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: 

See FRI.16. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.14. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.14. 
holidays 

CHARLES SLACK: In observance of Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day, the author presents 
"Liberty's First Crisis," a meditation on free 
speech as related to Vermonter Matthew 
Lyon's 1798 imprisonment. Vermont History 
Museum, Montpelier, noon; Vermont History 
Center, Barre, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 828-2180. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING DAY BLOOD DRIVE: 
Healthy donors part with life-sustaining 
pints. American Red Cross Blood Donor 
Center, Burlington, 9 a.m. -6 p.m. Free; pre- 
register for a time slot. Info, 734-3540, Chris. 
miller2@redcross.org. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CONVOCATION: 

Guest poet Rajnii Eddins joins acclaimed 
author and activist Kevin Powell in "Violence 
and the Call for Accountability and Justice 
in 21st-Century America." Chapel of Saint 
Michael the Archangel. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2663. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. DAY: Family- 
friendly. community-oriented programming 
honors the legacy of the civil rights leader. 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/ 
Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. Burlington. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free: $4 for additional pro- 
gramming. Info, 877-324-6386. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. DAY OF SERVICE: 
AmeriCorps and AmeriCorps VISTA members 
lead a day of service projects, celebration, 
and reflection honoring the late activist's 
community service. Various Montpelier loca- 
tions. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 828-1731. 
'MLK LEGACY: A CELEBRATION IN SONG, 
SPEECH AND DANCE': A tribute to the civil 
rights activist features pianist and vocalist 
Keith McCutchen, a community choir and 
the college's Oratory Society. Mead Memorial 
Chapel. Middlebury College. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 
443-3168. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get 
acquainted over crafts and play while new 
parents and expectant mothers chat with 
maternity nurse and lactation consultant 
Alice Gonyar. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 
10-TI a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

CRAFTERNOON WITH NICOLE: Tykes ages 
6 through 10 get creative with local artist 
Nicole Vance. Fairfax Community Library, 3-4 


849-2420. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for student 
ages 8 through 12 encourages focus, crea 
ity and teamwork. Grateful Yoga. Montpe 


music 

CHARGAUX: Brooklyn-based indie compos- 
ers Charly and Margaux channel the best of 
the blues, baroque and beyond in contempo- 
rary pieces and classical Improvisations. See 
calendar spotlight. Steams Student Center, 
Johnson State College.7 p.m. Free. Info. 
635-1408. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New 

faces are invited to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street-percussion band sharpens 
its tunes. Experience and instruments are 
not required. 8 Space Studio Collective. 
Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5017. 

seminars 

SPEAKING YOUR TRUTH: Participants ex- 
plore setting boundaries, conscious commu- 
nication and other relevant topics. Rainbow 
Institute, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $15. Info, 
999-2253. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim 
for the goal in a friendly league setting. The 
Edge Sports & Fitness. Essex, 7-9 p.m. $5; 
equipment provided: preregister: limited 
space. Info, gbfioorhockey@gmail.com. 


TUE.20 

community 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch 
in around the shop by organizing parts, 
moving bikes and tackling other projects. 
Children underl2 must be accompanied by 
an adult. Bike Recycle Vermont, Burlington, 
5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 264-9687. 

dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING: Newcomers 
need only a clean pair of shoes when learn- 
ing the partner dance rooted in the lindy 
hop. North End Studios. Burlington, 8-9 p.m. 
$6.50-10. Info, burlingtonwestie@gmaii.com. 
INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions define this moving meditation 
that celebrates creative energy. Comfortable 
clothing required. Sacred Mountain Studio, 
Burlington. 6:45 p.m. $13. Info. piper.c.emily@ 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed dancers get familiar with the lindy 
hop, Charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes 
required. Champlain Club. Burlington. 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 


fairs & festivals 


STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.16. 

film 

ARCHITECTURE & DESIGN SERIES: 'FIRST 
PERSON SINGULAR: I.M. PEI': Peter Rosen's 
celebrated documentary chronicles the life 
and work of modernist architect I.M. Pei. BCA 
Center. Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 865- 
7166, adfilmseries@gmail.com. 
MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.16. 
'A PATH APPEARS': See WED.14, Stearns 
Student Center. Johnson State College. 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 635-1200. 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop 
games entertain players of all skill levels. 
Kids 13 and under require a legal guardian or 
parental permission to attend. Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington. 5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

health & fitness 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.14. 
Vergennes Opera House, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $10. 
Info, ginger54@sover.neL 
GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 
a Hatha class led by Betty Molnar. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students 
get their stretch on in a supportive environ- 
menL Personal mat required. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. 
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It's time to break the ice! 

See who's single in our trusted online 
community of 2000+ members. 

It's free to join and only 530/month to 
start conversations with Seven Days 
readers just like you! 

Visit dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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EXCEPTIONAL DENTAL CARE FOR THE COMMUNITY 

EXPERIENCED STAFF • QUALITY DENTAL CARE • CONVENIENT HOURS 


crafts 


KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: Crafters 




games 

health & fitness 

EATING WELL ON A BUDGET: See WED.14. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.14. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.14. 


TANGOFLOW!: See WED.14. 


holidays 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CELEBRATION: 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE HEALTH EQUITY 


presents "Geography, HIV/AIDS and the War 
on Drugs in Black Chicago." Room 200, Lamer 

Free. Info 656-3131. uvm.edu/-hrdma/mlk 


kids 


'ALL IN THE FAMILY' FILM SERIES: Themed 
flicks provide age-appropriate entertain- 



MAY'S MUSIC & MOVEMENT: See WED.14. 
MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 


MOVING & GROOVING' 


1 CHRISTINE: 




For appointments, call CHCB’s Dental Department at 652-1050. 
Most major insurance and Medicaid accepted. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

auf Deutsch. Local History Room, Fletcher 
Free Library Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.14. 

sports 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See 



Bianca Del Rio, Dixie Longate, DJs, Parties and more... 


IP BASKETBALL: Si 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An 

'THE EXPERIENCE OF DRONE PILOTS': 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. WEEK: 
PANEL DISCUSSION: Panelists interf 
"Addressing Invisibility, Inequality ar 
Exclusion Through Cultural Compete 


theater 

BASIC BURLESOUE: See WED.14. 
BEGINNER/INTERMEDIATE BURLESOUE: 


IE AND POETRY: Li 
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classes 


4:30 p.m. Cost’ 5360/person; 
S324/BCA members . Location: 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 


ART CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 

Thai. Turkish, Malaysian 
Yogurt. Risotto. Fresh Berry Pie. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Info: 482-7194, cvuweb.cvuhs. 

JOURNEY TO THE SOUL: In this 

21 & 28 & Feb. 4 8,11 6:30-9 p.m. 

JourneyWorks. 860-6203. 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 


Cost $2S/person; S22.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 

CLAY: MIXED LEVEL WHEEL 
THROWING: Mixed Level Wheel 

levels. This eight-week course 

1: Thu.. Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 9:30 

Apr. 2-May 21. 6-8:30 p.m. 

BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

CONTEMPORARY FIGURE 
PAINTING: 




) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 12:30-3 p.m. 
Instructor: Chris Vaugh. Pair with 
:l. Option 2: 

19. 6-8:30 p.m. 


I. Option 3: 
Wed., Ape 1-May 20. 6-8:30 p.m. 

$2B0/person: S252/BCA mem- 

BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 
CLAY: HANDLES: The right han- 


(no class Feb. 17). 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: SlO/partlcipant; $9/BCA 

DROP IN: POLLYWOG ART: 


Weekly on Mon.. Feb. 2-Mar. 16 
(no class Feb. 16). 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cos t $20S/person: S1B4.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 

person; S25.20/BCA members. 

DROP IN: ADULT WHEEL: Leam 


Jan. 22-May 21. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Cost: $6/ child. S5/BCA members. 

DRAWING: Learn a variety of 




23-May 22. 8-10 p.m. Cost $14/ 
participant: S13/BCA members. 


BCA Clay Studio. Burlington : 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 
BEYOND THE BASIC BEZEL: 


on Fri.. Jan. 23-May 22. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Cost: 58/participant: $7/ 

free. Location: BCA Clay Studio. 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 


Weekly on Thu. Feb. 5-Mar. 

12. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $210/ 
person: S189/8CA members. 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 




Weekly on Wed., Feb. 4-Apr. 1 




28-Mar. IS. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$224/person; $20!.60/BCA 
members. Location: BCA/Cen ter. 

JEWELRY: INTRO TO JEWELRY: 

3). 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person: S1B9/BCA members. 


PHOTO: PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
WINTER LANDSCAPE: Learn 


on Wed.. Feb. 4-Mar. 11. 6-8:30 
pan. Cost: $210/p erson; $189/ 


SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

ETSY: Etsy seller Laura Hale. 


10, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $25/ 


ered. Prerequisite: Digital SLR 

person; $162/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. Burlington. 

PRINT: WOODBLOCK PRINTING 
WITH COLOR: This class will ex- 

2-Mar. 16. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S210/ 
person: S189/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

PRINT: PRINTMAKING: This 


sary. Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 4-Mar. 
11. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost; $17 0/ 
person: S153/BCA members. 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 




SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 
co-owner of New Duds, will 




Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
5280/person: S252/BCA mem- 

SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING FOR 
ARTISTS: Do you fear Facebook? 


Hale. Tue., Feb. 24. 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost $25/person; $22.50/ 

YOUTH: PAINTING: Spend an 

Feb. 7. 1:30 -3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: S22.S0/BCA members. 

OIL PAINTING: Le 




Mar. 3). 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $280/ 
person; $2S2/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center, Burlington, 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT: Find hope and 
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SKI • SNOWBOARD • BIKE • RUN 


Just add 
snow. 


SKIRACK: 85 Main St, Burlington • 802.458.3313 • skirack.com 


locally owned since 1 969 


Feel like 
a kid 
again! 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $35/person. 
Location: CVU High School, 
369 CVU Ret.. 10 min. from Exit 


ARGENTINE TANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: Tango is fancy walk- 


81 Feb 7. 1:30-3 p.m. Cost: SIS/ 
person or $26/2 people (Friends 

Champlain Club. 20 Crowley SL. 
399-8934. elizabethmseyler & 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

266 Pine SL. Burlington. Info: 


D SANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




9:15 p.m. Cost S10/l-hr. class. 
Location: North End Studios, 294 

InFo Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Club. 20 Crowley SL Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 

TANGOFLOW! WEEKLY CLASS 
SERIES: TangoFlow! now weekly 
atNorthEnd Studio A! Taught 


Jan. 14, 7:75-8:15 p.m. Cost: SIS/ 
drop-in Fee For 1-hour class; $40 

North End Studio A 294 N. 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

Wed., 7-8:20 p.m. Djembes are 

Djembe class is on Thu, 7-8:20 
p.m. $22/drop-in (no class 

Location: Taiko Spaces, Capitol 

3G, & 6612 Route 12, Burlington 
S Montpelier. InFo: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue, 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
on Mon.. 7-8:20 p.m. Taiko 
Wed.. 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 




directly 

Space, 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G. Burlington. InFo: 999 -4255. 


TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Taiko in 
Montpelier! Weekly on Thu.: 

class. 5:30-6:50 p.m., S72/4 

p.m, $48/4 weeks; $90/parent 


Location: Capital City Grange, 
6612 Route 12, Berlin. InFo: 999- 

empowerment 

EMPOWERMENT CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Beekeeping Birding. 


$90/l-hourclass. Location: 
Otter Creek Yoga. Marble Works. 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARIS 

11 


THEATER CLASSES ATTHE 
FLYNN CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS: Acting for 


Body Butters, Herbal Facial. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd„ 
InFo: 482-7194. cvuweb.cvuhs. 

MAKING YOUR KITBAG 
WORKSHOP: In Aion, Jung 

55 Clover La.. Waterbury. InFo: 
Sue. 244-7909. 


FELDENKRAIS METHOD: 

2015! The Feldenkrais-Method. a 


Performing Arts, 153 Main St, 
Burlington. InFo: 6 52-4548, 


St, Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 


DANCE CLASSES AT THE FLYNN 
CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 
ARTS: Join ballet, tap. modern, 


gardening 


Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

MUSIC CLASSES AT THE FLYNN 
CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 

153 Main St, Burlington. InFo: 
652-4548, Flynnarts.org. 

FIND YOUR VOICE! SOLO VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE: Do you dream of the 


Jan. 24-Apr. 18. 10:15 a.m.-12:lS 
p.m. (no class Feb. 21 or 28, Mar. 
21 or Apr. II). Cost: S225/9-week 

for the Performing Arts. 153 Main 
SL, Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 
F1ynnarts.org. 

TECHNIQUE AND 
IMPROVISATION: This class 

Thu, Jan. 22-Mar. 5. 5:40-7:10 


8087.jaclyndb6&gmail.co 


RELEASING GRIEF: Sharing our 


5. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 




860-6203. jkriste!6 Iffhotmail. 



STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 


Red Wagon Plants. 2408 

Info: Queen City Soil A Stone, 
Charley MacMartin. 318-2411, 

healing arts 

REIKI TUMMO WORKSHOPS: 


TLC HOMECARE PCA TRAINING 
CLASS WITH EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES!: TLC 


VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 
STUDIES: Foundations of 

2015 offers plant identifica- 


Apr. to Oct. Cost: $825/person. 
Herbal Studies. Greensboro. Info: 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Now Interviewing for 


26, May 23-24. Jun. 27-28. Jul. 


Jan. 17 S 18 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Cost: $300/Level I & 2 practitio- 


Oct. 24-25 and Nov. 7-8. 2015. 
Tuition $1,750. VSAC non-degree 


language 


LANGUAGE CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd, 
10 min. From Exit 12. Hlnesburg. 

SPANISH CLASSES BEGINNING 






Cost: $225/1 0 classes of 9 0+ 
Waterbury Center, Waterbury 

SPANISH WEEKEND CLASSES: 

for fun! Jan. 24-25. Cost: $199/ 


209 Flynn Ave., Burlington . Info: 
275-2694. elissai® 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






55 Leroy R d.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072, julio@bjjusa.com. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 


8:45 a.m. Cost: $30/halr-day 

480 7homas Rd., Shelburne. Info: 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center: 187 S. Winooski Ave„ 

MAKE 2015 MORE MINDFUL!: 


printmaking 


Fri. 12:15-1 p.m. Daylong retreats 

Studio . 88 King St. suite 101, 


St, suite 236, 


to the soul. Jan. 29 8, Feb. 7 & 


photography 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics, 

DSLR Foundations, Digital 

Speed Skills, Photoshop Basics, 
Digital Spectrum, Next Layers 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
10 min. from Exit 12, Hinesburg. 


pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 


SEABA, 404 Pine St., Burlington. 
Info: JourneyWorks, 860-6203, 


OUT OF THE BLUE SHAMANISM: 


a.m.-5:30 p.m. Cost- $700/8.5- 

Info: Peter Clark 456-8735, 

spirituality 

A COURSE IN SPIRITUAL 




Jan. 25 8, Feb. 22. 2-5 p.m.. 


East O'Lake House. 1233 
Shelburne Rd.. South Burlington. 
Info: Carol Fournier. 865-2600-2, 


sports 


strength, flexibility, vitality. 


Jan. 73-Mar. 10 fopen enroll- 

info: Andrew Sepic. 730-0112. 

GRANOMOTHERS' COUNCIL: 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St, Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 
ipfamilytaichi.org. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


Sun* Jan. 25. 1-5 p.m. By 
Sanctuary, 236 Wild Apple Rd,, 

JOURNEY TO WHOLENESS: 


well-being 

BODY AND MIND CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Core Strength. Weight 


Improv.. Mindful Meditation, 

discount. 200 offerings for all 
ages. Location: CVU High School, 

12 Hinesburg. Info: 482-7794, 


writing 


SOCIAL MEDIA 101 FOR 
WRITERS: Author and editor 
Angela Palm will teach partici- 


SMUGGS ICE BASH: ICE CLINICS: 


Jan. 23-25 Cost: $130/full-day 

Info: Petra Cliffs Climbing Center 
Andrea CharesL 657-3872, 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

bilizes the spine while stretching 


Participants should bring their 

Wed.. 6-8 p.m., Jan. 14-Feb. 4. 
Cost: SiZO/4 2-hour sessions. 


WRITER'S BOOT CAMP: Is 




Falls Rd., Shelburne. Info: Wind 
Ridge Books of Vermont. Lin 
Stone. 985-4202, lin®> 




to be inwardly still. Wed„ 5:30 
p.m„ Sat, 8:30 a.m. $16/class, 

Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 
Vermont Tai Chi Academy and 
Healing Center j. 180 Flynn Ave.. 

janet@mindfulbreathtaichi.com. 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 






5730/c/ass card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 
Info: 864-964 2. ei 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
OEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga ofTers 

trainings at the 200 - and 

or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


$100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St, Blue Mall, next to 
Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 

February 28-March 7. All bodies 

class: 5120/10-class card: $130/ 

suite 126. Burlington. Info: 343- 
YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-l oner. $75. 


ule: Sacred Space w/ Pam, Sun., 

10:30-11:45 a.m. Winter series: 

Astrology Circle w/ Kelley Hunter. 
PhD, Sat. Jan. 17. 1-4 p.m.; Living 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 




music 


Ashokan 

Hello 

Folk duo Jay Ungar and Molly Mason highlight 
the biggest Spice on Snow festival yet 


BY GARY LEE MILLER 


I magine all the work it takes for a 
small nonprofit to launch a successful 
music festival. Coordinating acts and 
venues. Dealing with marketing and 
PR. Putting up money and taking on risk. 
Now imagine launching a music festival 
in Vermont in the dead of winter. To get 
people to the shows, you have to overcome 
not only low-riding thermometers and 
sketchy road conditions but competition 
from couches everywhere. 

But the Summit School of Traditional 
Music and Culture’s Spice on Snow 
Winter Music Festival is not only surviv- 
ing, it's thriving. Kicking off this Thursday, 
January 15, and running through Sunday, 
January 18, it's bigger than ever, as evi- 
denced by the festival's marquee headlin- 
ers, Jay Ungar and Molly Mason. That 
acclaimed duo knows a thing or two about 
fostering interest in traditional music and 
culture. 

Now in its fifth year, Spice on Snow 
has focused from the start on traditional 
music. Last year, Bruce Molsky and Cajun 
band the Revelers headlined, and with 
help of Louisiana chef Toby Rodriguez 
and students at the New England Culinary 
Institute, the festival added a heapin’ 
helpin’ of traditional Cajun food. That 
combo of cultural and culinary curiosities 
brought record-setting crowds to Spice on 
Snow and helped raise awareness across 
the Montpelier community. 

This year, local chef Bill Koucky and 
NECI students will cook up the gumbo, 
and the Revelers will once again throw 
a big Cajun dance party. But Ungar and 
Mason will anchor the festival. The pair 
cuts a swath through Americana from 
traditional folk of the 1800s to 1940s jazz 
and swing. They’ll play the festival’s cen- 
terpiece concert at Bethany Church on 
Saturday, January 17. 

Other festival highlights include nearly 
a dozen local favorites throughout the 
weekend, from the Ollabelles and the 
Starline Rhythm Boys to Brett Hughes, Kat 


Wright, the Green Mountain Playboys, and 
Jeremiah McLane and Ariel Friedman. 
A number of those performers, including 
Ungar and Mason, will host music and 
dance workshops on Saturday and Sunday, 
also at Bethany Church. 

Both musical and life partners, Ungar 
and Mason began to play together in 
the late 1970s, then briefly worked apart 
while Mason played in the house band for 
Garrison Keillor’s radio program, “A Prairie 
Home Companion." Mason eventually 
came back east to play bass and record two 
records with Fiddle Fever, a band formed 
by Ungar, fiddlers Evan Stover and Matt 
Glaser, and guitarist Russ Barenberg. Since 
then, Ungar and Mason have recorded half 
a dozen albums, together and with artists 
ranging from flutist Sir James Galway to 
the Nashville Chamber Orchestra. 

And then there’s that song: Ungar’s 
“Ashokan Farewell,” the haunting lament 
made famous as the theme for Ken 
Burns’ 1990 PBS series, The Civil War, 
and since covered by everyone from Mark 
O'Connor to the Band of Her Majesty's 
Royal Marines. Ungar composed the tune 
in 1982, after the close of the first summer 
of the Ashokan Music and Dance Camps, 
a series of traditional music workshops, 
camps and concerts that he founded and 
now runs with Mason in Olivebridge, N.Y. 
Although Ungar has undoubtedly told 
the story of “Ashokan Farewell" countless 
times, he still does so with evident emotion 
in a phone interview. 

“[That summer] was such a deeply 
moving experience," Ungar says. “Being 
with like-minded people for weeks. Being 
away from the terrors of the world and im- 
mersed in music and nature. When I went 
home, I was floating on a euphoric cloud of 
Utopian idealism. Maybe a couple of weeks 
later, I started to come back to Earth, and I 
felt a great sense of loss." 

As he worked to channel that emotion 
into music, Ungar drew on another experi- 
ence of that summer. He had traveled to 



Scotland, where he’d heard traditional la- 
ments and airs played by native Scots, and 
played them on his own fiddle, as well. He 
conjured “Ashokan Farewell” as a Scottish 
lament, and instantly realized he'd created 
something special. 

“It brought me to tears whenever I 
started to play it,” Ungar says. “At first I 
was scared by that, but after a while I saw 
that it affected others the same way.” 

When Ken Burns heard a recording of 
the tune, he immediately asked to use it 
in his documentary, Huey, about notori- 
ous Louisiana governor Huey Long. Then 
came the Civil War series, and the song’s 

To Ungar, the tune’s status as an iconic 
piece of American music is a bit ironic. 

“To me, it was purely Scottish,” he says. 
“But being as it was played by a Jewish guy 
from the Bronx, others interpreted it dif- 
ferently, and it became very American, as 
far as they were concerned.” 

Since the 1990s, the public’s taste for 
the kind of music played by Ungar and 
Mason has only grown. 

“The connection with the past is a big 
draw,” Mason explains. “It’s exciting to 
think, Here's a tune that a guy wrote in his 
living room or at work 200 years ago, and to 
play it and sing it.” 

In addition to the historical novelty of 
playing centuries-old songs, Mason sees 
the social aspect of performance as key to 
the continued interest in traditional music. 

“In a world of emails and texting and 
being so connected with your iPhone and 


computer, people miss that human contact 
with others," she says. 

Festival director Katie Trautz is excited 
about the debut of Mason and Ungar at 
Spice on Snow, not only because of what 
they bring musically. As acting director of 
the Summit School, Trautz feels a kinship 
to the Ashokan Music and Dance Camps. 

“The Summit School has been inspired 
by other programs of its kind, including 
Ashokan," says Trautz. “We hope to de- 
velop a synergy between our program and 
their program, and we are excited to show 
Jay and Molly what we are doing here." 

Trautz is also thrilled by the continued 
growth of Spice on Snow. For the first time, 
the festival is hosting free daytime shows 
at nearly every venue in Montpelier. She is 
equally delighted by how the community 
has embraced the festival. In addition to 
a successful Kickstarter campaign that 
raised more than $5,000 for this year's 
event, more than 20 local businesses 
signed on as sponsors — double last year's 
number. 

“The response [from the community] 
reflects a deeper sense of what it means to 
bring people together,” says Trautz. “We 
can connect over food. We can connect 
over music and dance. I think people real- 
ize that this is a really good thing.” ® 

INFO 
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interest among our musician population 
about how to do it better. And I’d like 

So, with that, here are seven dos and 
don’ts for writing better press releases, 
based on my years of experience sifting 
through this crap, er ... reading them. 

1. Keep it short. I don’t need to know 
your whole backstory. No one really 
cares how you met unless it’s a truly 
unique story, and most aren’t I also 
don't need to read 50 hyperbolic quotes 
from every blog that’s ever mentioned 
you. Tell me who you are and what you 
do. Include two or three press clippings, 
tops. These should be flattering, 
obviously, but also reasonably accurate 
and from established sources. (The 
only person who is impressed by that 
ridiculously glowing review comparing 
you to arcade fire on your friend's blog 
is your mom, and even she is secretly 
suspicious.) 

2. Make it clear why you’re contacting 
me. If it’s for a big show, put that info 
right up front. (And for the love of all 
things holy, be sure to include the date 
and venue. Don’t make me search for 

^mfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


Press Relief 


Ever)' few weeks or so, I’m 
approached by some local 
musician or another looking 
to crack the mysteries of band 
promotion. While the specific 
questions vary and touch on 
myriad aspects of band- 
press relations, the bottom 
line is always roughly the 
same: How do I get the 
media to notice me? 

It’s a valid and 
important question. Love 
it or hate it, music media — 
newspapers, blogs, TV, radio stations — 
play an important role in disseminating 
news and opinions. While it’s true that 
you can now access almost any music 
you’d ever want to with the click of a 
mouse and make up your own mind on 
it, you still need to find that music amid 
an overwhelming flood of options. In 
that sense, you could argue that the role 
of curators and tastemakers has never 
been more critical. 

There’s an overabundance of music 
out there. Finding people whose tastes 
you trust to parse it is huge. And if 
you’re a musician, knowing how to deal 
with those gatekeepers — DJs, critics, 
bloggers, etc. — can go a long way 
toward getting your music to the people 
you want to hear it In most cases, that 
process starts with a press release. 

Recently, I was asked by a well- 
known local artist looking to break 
out beyond the Burlington bubble 
for some tips about writing effective 
press releases. This person’s band has 
pretty much reached the apex of local 
popularity. Taking the next step means 
pitching regional and national media for 
attention. That’s a daunting task, and 
requires a bit more savvy than simply 
emailing your friendly neighborhood 
music scribe at the local rag about your 
gig at the Monkey House. 

What follows is a modified version 
of what I sent that artist. If you’re not 
a musician, I apologize that this week’s 
edition of Soundbites might not do 
much for you. I admit it’s a little inside 
baseball. But given how often I’m 
asked about this stuff, I sense there’s an 


that.) If it’s for a new record or a cool 
video, lead with that. In other words, 
don’t bur)' the lead. 

3. No attachments. I don’t want to have 
to open a weird Word 97 or Text Edit 
file to figure out if I’m interested in 
what you’re pitching. The press release 
should be the body of the email. The 
only exception to the “no attachments 
rule” — which also comes in handy in 
dating ... hiyo! — is for high-resolution 
photos. But better yet... 

4. Include links to press assets. “Press 
assets,” BTW, is industry-speak for 
music clips, extended bio info, reviews, 
press clippings and, arguably most 
important of all, high-res photos. 

Here's a dirty little media secret. You 
probably see certain bands' pictures 
in 7D more often than others. That’s 
mostly because those bands do cool 
things and make cool music that I think 
you should know about, so they get 
more ink. But there’s another factor in 
play. Are you sitting down? 
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WED. 14 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


JUNIPER: Ray Vega Oulntet 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cl 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


IN COFFEEHOUSE: 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury area 


THU. 15 

burlington 

BENTO: Classics Vinyl Clash 
CLUB METRONOME: Territorii 

FINNIGAN S PUB: Craig Mitch 
FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: H, 


\N COFFEEHOUSE: 


ET MELISSA'S: Wine 


stowe/smuggs area 



Whaddya Know? On their newly released 
EP, Big Blue Tree, New York's the hoochie coochie men put forth 
a sound rooted equally in swampy roadhouse blues and dusty 
folk rock An advance single, “Things I Know,” recently caused 
a stir in the musical blogosphere, including from scribes at 
GroundSounds, who called the cut a "fresh take on classic folk 
and Americana.” Touring in support of that EP, the band plays 
the Monkey House in Winooski this Sunday, January 18. 


PENALTY BOX: K 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 


WHAMMY BAR: Clin 


stowe/smuggs area 1 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: 3rd Thun 


frock}, 6 p.m.. fre 
(hip-hop). 10 p.p 




The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 


Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory.testcenterekeurig. 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 
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It’s because they have high-quality 
images that are easily accessible to the 
press. Shocking, right? 

I’ll still write about bands that 
don’t have good photos. (If you’re 
good, you’re good, and I want my 
readers to know that.) But if I’m in a 
deadline crunch for this column or 
need a spotlight on the fly and have a 
choice between running a good photo 
of a well-covered band or scouring 
Facebook for a grainy iPhone shot from 
a gig at the Monkey House of Band 
X, I'm going with the better photo 
every time. Most music journalists 
will tell you the same. Having a good, 
accessible photo — ideally not of you 
against a brick wall or on train tracks 
— is one of the most important and 
overlooked elements of a strong press 
kit. (Also, don't forget to credit your 
photographer. They like seeing their 
names in print, too, and newspapers 
don’t like getting sued when 
we improperly credit 
images.) 

5. Make 

some effort, nN. 

however small, 
to personalize the 
press release. Do a little 
legwork and find out the name 
and job title of the person you’re 
contacting. (“Hi, Dan!” is better than 
“Dear journalist.”) If you’re contacting 
a journalist specifically, maybe read 
a recent article or two that person 
has written to get a feel for the kind 
of stuff they write and adjust your 
pitch accordingly. Trying to butter up 
said writer by mentioning you read 
their piece on that hot new Afro- 
Cuban polka-metal band doesn't hurt, 


either. Journalists are by no means 
immune to flattery — even if it's fake. 
More important than stroking egos, 
that personal touch makes you more 
memorable. I get about 200 emails 
a day, and we’re a small, local paper. 
Think about how many emails media 
outlets in major markets get Anything 
that helps you stand out is a good thing. 

On a related note, make sure the 
media outlet you’re approaching 
actually covers what you’re pitching. If 
they don’t, you’re just wasting your time 
— and theirs. For example, in New York 
City, the Village Voice mostly covers 
established national bands or hot new 
NYC groups, and not so much relatively 
unknown regional bands. Brooklyn 
Vegan, however, is more apt to give 
(digital) ink to lesser-known but up- 
and-coming bands. (JUSt ask ALPENGLOW 
and pours, both of whom were featured 
on BV last year but aren’t exactly 
household names outside of Vermont.) 
6. Avoid hyperbole. I’m not gonna 
believe you If you tell me you’re 
the next bob Dylan or the 
■ Beatles. (Because you 

/ aren't) So why even 

A -•/ 1 try? Also, never, ever 

ShL use phrase "a sound 

all their own” or any 
of its many variations. 
It’s the most wildly overused line 
in the PR playbook. And, oddly enough, 
it usually comes after a whole bunch 
of hyperbolic comparisons to iconic 
artists. Here’s a fictional example: 
“[Band X] melds the ferocity of slipknot 
with the melodic pop sensibility of 
taylor swift, the songwriting ingenuity 
of elliott smith and the swagger of kanye 
west... but with a sound all their own!” 


Sadly, that line is not as exaggerated 
as you might think. I see some version 
of it every day. (Cut to every music 
journalist, music director and talent 
booker in town, or anyone else who 
reads band press releases as part of their 
job, nodding solemnly in recognition.) 

Just be honest and accurate in 
your description of yourself and leave 
the outlandish comparisons to the 
professionals — which you can later 
quote in future press releases! See how 
this works? 

7. Proofread. Proofread. Proofread. And 
then proofread again. Better yet, have a 
friend whose grammatical prowess you 
trust look over your press release before 
you send it out to 300 journalists with 
your name misspelled or an unintended 
sexual euphemism in your opening 
sentence. (You’d be amazed.) Even great 
writers benefit from good editing. 

Does following these guidelines 
guarantee you’ll get press? Nope. A 
zillion factors go into deciding coverage 
at any given time, most of which are 
beyond your control. But armed with an 
effective and efficient press release, you 
at least stand a shot of getting a foot in 
the door. 

Be patient and persistent. If you’re 
good at what you do, eventually 
someone will notice you, whether it’s 
your hometown paper or Pitchfork. 

And if you’re not good at what you do, 
then you’ve got a problem that no press 
release is gonna solve. ® 
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It’s Alive Philadelphia’s dr. dob have built a career mining the recesses of pop music’s past and remodeling 
timeless sounds with a modern sensibility. This was most recently evident on the band’s last studio album, B-Room, on 
which they adapted the distinctive earmarks of classic Philly soul to fit their own hairy brand of rock and roll. Still, as 
great as their records are, the band is at its best live, as evidenced by its newly released live album, Live at a Flamingo 
Hotel. Check it out if you don’t believe us. Or better yet, hear for yourself when Dr. Dog play the Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington on Tuesday, January 20, with Brooklyn-based indie duo yellerkin. 

Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Mirage (rock) 
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Squimley and 
the Woolens, No 
Shame in the Cow 
Community 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

2014 was a busy year for local four-piece 
psychedelic-funlc-jam band Squimley and 
the Woolens. Their debut 10-track album, 
10,000 Fire Jellyfish, dropped in April. In 
the months following, they gigged heavily 
and yet still found time to record and 
release a follow-up record. No Shame in 
the Cow Community, in mid-December. 
All that activity could have resulted in 
a half-assed sophomore effort. But No 
Shame is as successful as Squimley’s 
debut The album pays homage to 


improvisational jam vibes with saturated 
grooves built on repetitive progressions. 
And it proves that Squimley and the 
Woolens are more than just a basement 

“Johnny Riptide” kicks things off. At 
turns fluid and frantic, it’s a fitting opener 
that shows the band’s freestyling chops. 
Throughout the album, NickLedak and 
Braden Lalancette play musical tic-tac-toe 
on the guitar and bass, respectively. The 
effect is seamless and trippy, particularly 
on "Flapjack.” Opening with ghostly slide- 
guitar notes and slapping bass, it’s a head- 
nodding good time and one of the album’s 
strongest and spookiest cuts. 

There’s also plenty of heady, dripping 
bass, especially on the brooding fifth 
track, “Face Ripper.” “Bros” is one 
of the album’s more subdued and 
sophisticated numbers, matching Lincoln 
Frasca’s muted drumming with Charlie 
McKenna’s shimmering, eerie keys. 

The song demonstrates Squimley’s new, 
albeit limited, attention to structure and 
rhythmic restraint. 

McKenna also contributes low, hollow 
vocals throughout the album, his words 
meandering like deliciously drug-induced 



Derek Siegler, These 
Nameless Days 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Songwriter Derek Siegler is best known as 
the front man for local rockers Dr. Green. 
With that group, the singer inhabits 
something of a throwback persona. 
Though not simplistic, Dr. Green’s music 
harks back to a simpler era of rock, 
divesting songs that rely on raw riffs 
and equally raw emotion. Their music 
has little use for unpacking complicated 
bullshit like "feelings,” preferring instead 
to emote with sneer and swagger. 

Given the preponderance of artists who 
mistakenly equate confessional, navel- 
gazing exposition with artistic profundity. 
Dr. Green’s lean, no-frills approach to rock 
is refreshing, if not exactly reassuring for 
those in need of a hug. 

But Siegler, it seems, has a softer 
side, too. On his most recent solo effort, 


These Nameless Days, released last 
year, he indulges it, at least a little. The 
result is a hearty — and often heartfelt — 
collection of tunes that, while emotionally 
forthright, never gets weighted down by 
maudlin sentimentality or melancholy. 

Album opener “Dust" sets the tone. A 
gently chugging acoustic progression lays 
the foundation, spurred by a spare but 
insistent backbeat and decorated with a 
meandering lead lick. Over this, Siegler 
sings with a gruff baritone. His is not 
a pretty voice. But the frankness of his 
tone, which at times bears faint whispers 
of Pearl Jam’s Eddie Vedder, lends his 
delivery a conversational quality. 

This is matched by a direct approach 
to lyricism that, while never flowery, is 
nonetheless efficient and effective. “Time, 
well it rolls. / Where it’s going, nobody 
ever knows, “ he sings. “You can feel it in 
your bones. / Yes, it’s beginning to show. 

/ Tomorrow’s already here, but then it’s 
gone.” 

Siegler isn’t exactly reinventing the 
wheel here. But a simple and familiar 
honesty in his musing makes these tunes 
easily accessible. Siegler doesn't make his 
listener work to parse hidden meaning. 

He just lays it out there. 

There are moments, however, when 
Siegler’s directness is blunt to the point 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


thoughts. Even if the songcraft is a bit 
lacking, the often-indecipherable quality 
of his lyrics pairs well with the hazy 
instrumentation. 

At its best, the record explores cool 
sounds with sprawling instrumental 
segments, like the fluttering first minute 
of “Dead Squash Blues” or the bluesy end 
of “Rainsong." In its weaker moments, 
such as the lengthy "Jameson Leo,” it caves 
to spacey embellishment. But these latter 
instances are few and far between. 

Inviting you to “free your squimley” — 
whatever that means; it can only be sexual, 
right? — Squimley and the Woolens’ No 
Shame in the Cow Community fits the 
funk-jam-band bill without succumbing 
to mere Phish imitation or Grateful 
Dead worship. Squimley’s spontaneous 
showboating is, refreshingly, in service 
of musical experimentation and not self- 
aggrandizement Jam fans: Tune in. 

Squimley and the Woolen’s No Shame 
in the Cow Community is available for 
download at squimleyandthewoolens. 
bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


TO LISTEN TO TRACKS 


of being ham-fisted. The searching 
“Who Am I These Days” is a predictable 
rumination on identity. “Whole World 
Blues” is a wishy-washy lament on social 
injustice and personal struggle that has 
the insight of a bumper sticker on a Prius. 

But more often than not Siegler hits 
his mark. And in those instances he 
appears to do so almost effortlessly. “Same 
01’ Used to Be” is a winsome, cleverly 
crafted pastiche about the challenges, 
and comforts, of sameness. The rambling 
“Hundred Lovers” is a cheeky, salacious 
treatise on — and tally of — romantic 
follies. “Satisfaction Guaranteed” is a 
bluesy, muscular romp laced with ringing 
guitars and biting lyrics. 

These Nameless Days proves to be 
a sturdy effort on which, for the most 
part Siegler strikes a balance between 
confessional exposition and pointed 
storytelling. He rarely gets too bound 
up by his personal problems. Instead, he 
finds a relatable common ground through 
plainspoken writing and accessible 
melodies that invite the listener in. It’s 
less like an overwrought embrace than a 
commiserating arm around the shoulders. 

These Nameless Days by Derek Siegler 
is available at dereksiegler.com. 
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WHAMMY BAR: Cl 


stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: Spider 

MATTERHORN: New York Funk 



Syndicate (rock). 9 p.m. free. 

mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


CASTLEROCK PUB: Josh Panda 
THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 



middlebury area 


mtland area 

PICKLE BARREL NIGHTCLUB: 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The B-Sides (rock). 


SUN. 18 

burlington 


ARTSRIOT: The Dustbowl 



CLUB METRONOME: Sunday 






American Original On the surface, you could call Los Angeles' 
the dustbowl revival an Americana band. Yet despite the group's rootsy leanings, the 
"traveling mini-orchestra" is as comfortable opening for the likes of funky New Orleans 
icons the Rebirth Brass Band and Trombone Shorty as they are leading a barnstorming 
hoedown. Dubbed the best live band in Los Angeles by LA Weekly in 2013, the Dustbowl 
Revival traverse an expanse of American music as wide and varied as America itself, 
from jazz and swing to bluegrass and gospel and beyond. Simply put, this is a band that 
has to be seen — and heard — to be believed. So do just that at ArtsRiot in Burlington this 
Sunday, January 18. 
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TALKINGarf A VISUAL CONVERSATION 


Mass Popularity 

Meet Anthony Grudin, art history professor and Warhol scholar 


art 


I n a January 4 article in the New York Times, 
writer Ted Loos noted that some 40 Andy Warhol 
exhibits “will be flooding university art museums 
and institutions” this year. One of them is the 
Middlebury College Museum of Art, which has on 
view 10 silk-screen prints recently donated by the Andy 
Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts. That foundation 
will give an additional nearly $14 million this year — 
including the $100,000 grant that Burlington City Arts 
recently received. Concurrently, the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts is hosting “Warhol Mania,” an exhibit of 
the artist’s early magazine and advertising work. 

Warhol, who died in 1987, still appears to be 
ubiquitous. Even in Vermont, his posthumous largesse 
continues to fulfill his foundation’s mission: the 
advancement of the visual arts. 

That’s why we chose to interview Anthony Grudin, 
an assistant professor of art history at the University of 
Vermont since 2009. From Eugene, Ore., the 38-year- 
old has been researching Warhol since grad school at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He had some 
surprising things to say about the artist we thought we 
knew well. 

According to your online bio, your research 
focuses "on the challenges of late modern cultural 
production and reproduction, with an emphasis on 
the ways in which these challenges are visualized 
in Andy Warhol's appropriations of mass culture." 
What do you mean by "the challenges"? 

Warhol was so in love with mass culture — he was a 
huge fan and had a great appetite for it Yet there was 
a constant acknowledgment that it’s impossible to 
actually get a place at the table. I think he held on to 
the idea that mass culture is a one-way street. He was 
always on the lookout for ways an individual could 
make a contribution. 

Is this what your dissertation addressed? 

I started to develop it at Berkeley and have worked on 
it ever since. I have a book under contract. Working 
Class Warhol (University of Chicago Press). Another 
research project and book is called Animal Warhol. I've 
spent a lot of time reading Warhol’s diaries and noticed 
an emphasis on animals. His family had a dog in the 
basement that his brothers would beat up — it was 
traumatic for him. 

In the '50s and '60s, he also had a talking parrot. 
When he moved to New York with his mom, they had 
28 Persian cats. Late in life, he had two dachshunds, 
and had to split custody of them with an ex-boyfriend. 
This was interesting to me because I was simultane- 
ously looking into philosophical animal studies, which 
look at the relationships between humans and animals. 
Warhol was considering these questions in the 70s and 
’80s and foreshadowed this area of critical thinking. 





ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Why is Andy Warhol so popular? 

This is a fascinating question. This 
question of mass culture participation 
has relevance for us today. Even though 
people may not consciously recognize 
this in Warhol’s work, they sense that 
aspect of his interest. Also: animals, 
nonnormative lifestyles, 
gender — he was among 
the earliest really 
prominent artists to 
delve into these things in 
his work. And Warhol’s 
interest in everyday, 
ephemeral material 
culture obviously gives 
curators a lot to work 
with. He’s as good as 
anyone of his time in 
helping us understand 
the 20th century. 

Warhol made 500 four- 
minute films called 
"Screen Tests," mainly 
of his friends and 
visitors to the Factory [his studio]. 
How many have you seen, and what 
do you think Warhol was trying to do 
or say with them? 

I’ve seen dozens — enough to get a taste 
for them. There are interesting angles — 
one goes back to cultural reproduction. 
Warhol tests his own ability to make a 
movie, but also the subject’s ability to 
be a star. They're also interesting as a 
form of social interaction. Warhol was 
shy, soft-spoken; he didn't interact 
easily. Some say he used technology as 
a baffle. 

Warhol's comment "Everyone will be 
world-famous for 15 minutes" has 
been overused and misquoted. What 
do you think he actually meant by it? 


Warhol documented everything in 
his life so incessantly, he would have 
been a fiend on social media. Were 
he still alive, how many Facebook 
friends would he have by now? 

He’d be competing for the most friends. 
Same on Twitter. He would have loved 
these technologies. 
Warhol was an early 

Please fill in the blank: 
Never mind the fact 
that Warhol produced 
a staggering amount 
of work. I wish he had 

I wish he’d been a little 
nicer to people. People 
often felt let down 
by his interpersonal 
relationships. When 
you admire someone, 
you want to see them be 

I wish Warhol had lived to see . 

Facebook and Twitter are the easy 
answers. But on a deeper level, I wish 
he’d lived to see the gains made by the 
queer movement. He suffered so much, 
even as a famous person. 

I wish Warhol had made a portrait 
of . 

Ana Mendieta.* 

*Mendieta (1948-85) was a Cuban 
American artist known for her “earth- 
body” artwork. She died by falling 34 
floors from the window of her New York 
apartment. 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 


WARHOL WAS SHY. 
SOFT-SPOKEN; 
HE DIDN'T 
INTERACT EASILY. 

SOME SAY HE 
USED TECHNOLOGY 
AS A BAFFLE. 


I’m so glad you asked. He did have a 
quote that specified 15 minutes of fame, 
but he had an earlier quote: “There’s 
going to be a day when no one will be 
famous for more than a week. Then 
everyone will have a chance to be 
famous.” It focuses on egalitarianism, 
which I think is a thread throughout 
Warhol’s work. 








lists. Through February 28. Info, 652-4500. Amy i 
IN CLAYTON BARLOW: "Alternative Landscapes, 


"And They Shall Inhei 






CHARLES LYSOGORSKI: Paintings, prints and 

'CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to the 


INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SF 


August Burns One of the area's most accomplished portraitists, August 
Bums aims to capture “that tiny nuance that makes each person unique," she writes. The 
Middlesex artist travels the world, delivering babies and caring for women from Vermont 
to Bolivia to Tanzania. “With such broad exposure to humanity, the artist in Bums has 
always wanted to find each person through the creation of a portrait, sharing their varied 
stories with each individual gaze," writes state curator David Schutz in a statement for her 
show at the Vermont Supreme Court Lobby. No surprise, then, that Burns' artistic process 
is driven by life drawing and interviews with her subjects. The results are startlingly 
intimate portraits that zero in on “that slight line or shadow that creates the recognizable 
image, that allows the individual to shine through," as Burns puts it. An exhibit titled “The 
Eyes Have It: Portraits and Figures” is on view through March 31, with a reception on 
Thursday, January IS, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: “Who Does She Think She Is, Anyway?” 


chua) i people of the Ecuadorian Andes which ® LYNA L0U NORDSTROM: P: 

ary 31. Info, 363-4746. Flynndog Gallery in B6»OT3^lorthEnii Studio a"! 

ES VOGLER & CAROLYN CROTTY: Abstract exhlb^ of Jap^iese'Enso-ln'^p! 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN D, 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVrCOM/POSTEVENT 1 i AT N °° N °* 




ART SHOWS 




The South End Arts and Business Association 
(SEAB A) celebrates the creative vitality of the arts 
district with a group exhibit featuring more than 40 
artists. Scope out Brooke Monte’s abstract geometric 
paintings, Tyler Vendituoli's “pure nickel" sculpture, 
Julie Davis' landscapes, oil-and-glass-bead works by 
Catherine Hall and ink drawings by Alex Dostie, among 
many other works. The varied talents of the neighborhood's 
creative types — young and old, emerging and established 
full display in this wildly diverse show. Pictured: 
i license plate sculpture by Aaron Stein and an assemblage 


< We Are 
the South End’ 


m or f? 



world premiere 

Saturday January 24, 7:00 pm 
chandler music hall, randolph 

Aduils $12, Students $6 at sponsored ay the gay & 

www.chandler-arts.org. ihI samara p°nd or vebi/o? 
(802) 728-6464. or at the door. communit y foundat ION. 

AND VERMONT PUBLIC RADIO 


Vermont Pride 
Theater at 
Chandler presents 
M or F?", a staged 
reading based on 
the book by Chris 
Tebbetts and Lisa 
Papademetriou 
and adapted by 
Gene Heinrich. 



CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

1 0am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


e University •/ Vermont heal 


art 




Bonnie Barnes Bonnie Barnes’ love of photography has inspired her travels to far-flung locales such as Yellowstone 
National Park, the Galapagos Islands, Jordan and Africa. "Rural places, remote places and big skies speak to her,” writes Whitney 
Aldrich, owner of Axel's Gallery & Frame Shop, where a new collection of Barnes' photographs is currently displayed. “Frontiers call 
her to attention. In her extensive travels with her camera, Bonnie's wish is to find these places, memorize them and remember them.” 
Closer to home, the Waitsfield artist — whose former career was in psychology — is fond of photographing Vermont horses at play; 
her portraiture, too, is evocative. The exhibit, titled “Blanc et Noir," is on view through February 28. Pictured: “Friends: Vermont." 
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northeast kingdom 

stained glass and paper art inspired by nature and 



outside Vermont 





representing bis 3D work from 1986-1992. Through 




Chad Hollister Band 


with lamie Kent 

Saturdoy, January 17 

7:30 pm 

This 9-piece band blends heartfelt, 
honest songwriting with catchy 
melodies, lyrics and grooves that I 
leave you wanting mor a ' 

Last year’s show was r 
a smash sell-out! \ 


-I 


VERMONT TECH 



Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 

Growing Greens for Market in Cold 
Climates with Unheated Greenhouses 

FEBRUARY 2-3, 2015 | $200 

Soils in a Day 

FEBRUARY 18, 2015 | $100 

Greenhouse Mgmt & Technical Skills 

MARCH 31-APRIL1, 2015 | $225 

vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 





VT State 
Inspection 

( 802 ) 660-0055 

GIRLINGTONGARAGE.COM 







American Sniper ★★★★ 



Selma 












NEW IN THEATERS 

AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood- With Sienna Miller and Kyle 
Gallner. (132 min. R. Bijou, Capitol, Essex, Majestic. 
Palace. Roxy. Stowe, Welden; reviewed by R.K. 1/14) 
BLACKHAT: A jailed hacker (Chris Hemsworth) is 

Davis and Wei Tang. (135 min. R. Capitol. Essex. 
Majestic. Palace) 

FOXCATCHER: Eccentric multimillionaire John E. 


(Capote). (129 min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 

PADDINGTON: I 

directed. (95 min. PG, Bijou, Essex. Majestic. Palace. 
THE WEDDING RINGER: Shy Josh Gad hires 

NOW PLAYING 

ANNIE*l/2 Quvenzhane Wallis plays the irrepress- 


revlewed by R.K. 11/12) 

THE GAMBLER*** in this remake of the 1974 

Planet or the Apes) directed. (Ill min. R) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE 


BIG EYES** IN TIM BURTON'S BIOPIC. Christoph 




THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY. PART 

THE IMITATION GAME***l/2 This biopic 

With Keira Knightley and Matthew Goode. Morten 
Tyldum (Headhunters) directed. (114 min, PG-13) 
INHERENT VICE**** Paul Thomas Anderson 

l. (148 min. R) 

THE INTERVIEW*** Seth Rogen and James 

reviewed by M.H. 1/7) 

INTO THE WOODS ***1/2 Rob Marshall (Chicago) 

NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM: SECRET OF THE 
T0MB**l/2 Ben Stiller explores the nighttime 

You) directed. (97 min, PG) 

SELMA ****1/2 David Oyelowo plays Martin 

herself yeL Olivier Megaton (Taken 2) directed. 

THE TALE OF THE PRINCESS KAGUYA****l/2 

directed. (137 min, PG) 


James Marsh (Man on Wire) directed. (123 min. 
UNBROKEN*** Angelina Jolie directed this 



Ski? HEAT f|H 


Keeping Vermonters Warm 


VSECU 


Ski for Heat is a statewide fundraiser to help all Vermonters stay warm 
this Winter. Proceeds benefit your local Community Action Program, 
providing home heating assistance for families in need throughout 
Vermont. Register and start fundraising for your chance to win a 2-day ski 
and stay package at Stowe. 

To participate or learn more go to Skiforheat.org 
Look for the Ski for Heat folks at all of the Point’s Apres Ski & Ride 
parties every Friday through March. 

Visit pointfm.com for a schedule of The Point's apres ski parties 


Vermont 


s, 'Tride\ v ' 


share 

my 

home. 


Finding you just the right person! 


863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



movies 


LocALtheaters 


C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waitsfleld. 
496-8004, bigpicluretheatennro 

The Hobbit: The Battle 




The Hobbit: The Battle 


ESSEX CINEMAS & 
T-REX THEATER 

21 Essex Way. B300, Essex, 879-6543. 


•Blackhat (Thu only) 
The Hobbit: The Battle 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Hobbit: The Battle 

Friday 16 — thursday 22 





MAJESTIC 10 

Taft Cornets). Willlslon 873-2010, 


Big Hero B 

The Hobbit: The Battle 


The Hobbit: The Battle of 


•The Wedding Ringer (Thu only) 


•Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 


friday 16 — thursday 22 
•Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 

Into the Woods 






friday 16 — thursday 22 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

222 College Su Burlington, B6d-3dS6. 




Friday 16 — thursday 22 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

SBIO, palaceg.com 


*TCM Presents The Wizard 
oFOz (Wed only) 

The Woman in Black 2: 


Friday 16 — thursday 22 
•Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 


(Sun. Wed & Thu only) 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

2di North Main SL, Barre. 470-0621, 

The Hobbit: The Battle of 
the Five Armies in 3D 
The Hobbit: The Battle 

Night at the Museum: 

friday 16 — thursday 22 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


The Hobbit: The Battle of 


The Hobbit: The Battle 


friday 16 — thursday 22 


The Hobbit: The Battle 

Way Back Wednesday 
Friday 16 — thursday 22 


Way Back Wednesday 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CLIPS =m 


directed. (115 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 12/17) 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK 2: ANGEL OF DEATH** 
This sequel to the 2012 chiller about a Victorian 

the action into World War II. With Helen McCrary, 
directed. (98 min, PG-13) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (The Social 


LOVE IS STRANGE**** A long-time couple 
(Alfred Molina and John Lithgow) finally tie the 


internet (119 min, R: reviewed by M.H. 10/22) 


(97 min. PG-13) 




^fculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: BEYOND THE HILLS 

Remember 4 Months. 3 Weeks and 2 Days, less 

Mungiu played at the Palace 9 in 2008 and earned 





I recently caught up with Beyond the Hills on Netflix. Normally I don't notice 


Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD, or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



The Greater Burlington 

Multicultural Resource Center 

2015 Burlington 

Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 
Remembrance 

January 18, 3:00pm 
Unitarian Church 
152 Pearl Street 


Tickets available at City Market 
and Fletcher Free Library 


F V Keynote Speaker 

Nontombi Naomi Tutu 

^ Daughter of Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
Vivienne Deane Gospel Ensemble 
from Montreal 

Monday Speakers (details at www.gbmrc.org) 

Donisha Prendergast and Attorney Jasmine Rand 


Sponsored by: Association of Africans Living in Vermont 
Burlington Police Department • Champlain Housing Trust • Church Street 
Marketplace • City of Burlington • Courtyard Marriott • Fletcher Free Library 
KeyBank • Kohn Rath Danon & Appel • NBT Bank • People’s United Bank 
Spruce Mortgage • Unitarian Church • United Way of Chittenden County 
UVM Office of the President • UVM Office of the Vice President for Human 
Resources. Diversity and Multicultural Affairs • Vermont Dept, of Labor 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 
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NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Fugitive Jacob Moore, 25, tried to divert 
police attention from his home, where 
officers were preparing to execute a 
warrant, by calling in a bomb threat to 
an elementary school in Hayden, Idaho. 
Moore forgot to turn off his caller ID, 
however, allowing authorities to trace the 
call to his phone and confirm that he was 
at home. They arrested him and added 
making a false bomb threat to the origi- 
nal felony charge against him. (Spokane- 
Couer d'Alene’s KXLY-TV) 

Sheriff’s deputies who placed burglary 
suspects Daniel Gargiulo, 39, and Mi- 
chael Rochefort, 38, in the back seat of a 
patrol car in West Boynton, Fla., con- 
firmed their guilt when a camera pointed 
at them in plain view recorded their 
conversation about the stolen goods and 
concocting an alibi. (South Florida Sun 
Sentinel) 

Slightest Provocation 

Cornelius Jefferson, 33, moved from 
Georgia to Kentucky to be with a woman 
he met online but wound up assaulting 
her, the Laurel County Sheriff's Office 
reported, because he “didn’t think she 
was like she was on the internet.” Deputy 
Gilbert Acciardo Jr. didn’t say how the 
woman failed to match her online 
persona, only that Jefferson choked her, 
threw food on her and then left with his 
suitcases. ( Lexington Herald-Leader) 


Clarifications of the Week 

After Gail McGovern, CEO of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, repeatedly declared that 
91 cents of every $1 donated goes toward 
disaster relief efforts, the organization 
abruptly removed the claim from its web- 
site. “The language used has not been 
as clear as it could have been," the Red 
Cross announced, “and we are clarifying 
the language." The 
subsequent official 
clarification was 
that 91 cents of every 
$1 the Red Cross 
spends goes for di- 
saster relief. (NPR) 

A witness in the 
London trial of 
African preacher 
Gilbert Deya testi- 
fied for more than an hour before anyone 
realized the Sierra Leone native wasn’t 
speaking English. During the 38-year- 
old woman's testimony, lawyers blamed 
the courtroom’s poor acoustics for their 
inability to understand her, and repeat- 
edly told her to speak more slowly and 
stand back from the microphone. Finally, 
court clerk Christiana Kyemenu-Caiquo, 
also from Sierra Leone, informed Judge 
Nicholas Madge that the witness was 
speaking a native Creole dialect. Ky- 
emenu-Caiquo was sworn in to translate 
the testimony, which consisted of “I can’t 
remember” to every question. ( London 
Evening Standard) 


New and Improved 

New York officials selected a consortium 
of advertising, technology and telecom 
companies to install thousands of pay 
phones throughout the city. The new 
versions will offer 24-hour free Wi-Fi 
connections; touchscreen displays with 
direct access to city services, maps and 
directions; and charging stations for 
cellphones and 
other mobile de- 
vices. Sophisticated 
digital advertising is 
expected to fund the 
system, to the tune 
of $500 million over 
the next 12 years, 
providers said. The 
city expects ad- 
ditional revenue to 
come from auction- 
ing off some of the 6,500 old-style pay 
phones that the 10,000 new machines 
will replace. ( Washington Post) 

Drinking-Class Heroes 

Police arrested Richard Curzon, 57, 
in Omaha, Neb., after observing him 
straddling the centerline while driving 
with four flat tires and a deployed airbag. 
An officer tried to stop Curzon, but he 
refused to pull over and led the officer on 
a brief, low-speed chase. Blood-alcohol 
level; .253. ( Omaha World-Herald) 
Vermont State Police said Dwayne 
Fenlason, 48, was drunk when he drove 
his pickup off the road in Pomfret and 


when he went home and got a second 
truck to pull out the first truck but drove 
the second truck off the road. He went 
home again and got his all-terrain vehicle 
to pull out both trucks but this time was 
arrested for drunk driving. Blood-alcohol 
level; .30 (Burlington’s WCAX-TV) 

Authorities arrested a 39-year-old 
woman for drunken driving in Paw Paw 
(“located in the heart of Michigan’s wine 
country," the village website proclaims) 
after she pulled into the parking lot of 
the Van Buren County Jail and told the 
sheriff’s deputy who confronted her that 
she believed it was a bar. Blood-alcohol 
level; .17 (Kalamazoo Gazette ) 

Responding to a complaint that a man 
was shooting a gun at a can in the street 
in Blair Township, Mich., while he 
was “wearing camo pants and a clown 
mask and at one point was playing a 
trombone,” sheriff's deputies found the 
54-year-old man aiming at surrounding 
houses, determined he was drunk and ar- 
rested him. (Michigan's MLive.com) 

When Windshield Wipers 
Aren’t Enough 

Authorities said Marcos Ortega, 33, 
struck a 66-year-old pedestrian in Ocean 
County, N.J., and then drove about a mile 
with the victim stuck in his windshield 
until an officer pulled him over. (Phila- 
delphia’s WPVI-TV) 


MARCOS ORIEGA STRUCK A 
PEDESTRIAN IN OCEAN COUNTY. N.J., 

AND THEN DROVE ABOUT A MILE 
WITH THEVICTIM STUCK 
IN HIS WINDSHIELD. 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 
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fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEF DARR fEARS 



I UoRtl THAT, AfTF.IL ALU MV SENSES UIIIL 
I 0| E, CONTINUE To luoKK.. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


KAZ 


RED MEAT the dimpled rind of remorselessness fJflVQqjfmO H 











by pollinators. But the peanut 
plant has a different approach 
to reproduction. It burrows its 
seeds down into the soil. They 
ripen underground, where they 
are protected and more likely 
to get the moisture they need to 
germinate. The peanut plant’s ap- 
proach to fertility might be a good 
metaphor for you Capricorns to 
adopt for your own use. It makes 
sense for you to safeguard the 
new possibilities you’re incubat- 
ing. Keep them private, maybe 
even secret. Don’t expose them to 
scrutiny or criticism. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): You will never 
make anything that lasts forever. Nor 
will I or anyone else. I suppose its pos- 
sible that human beings will still be listen- 
ing to Beethovens music or watching The 
Simpsons" TV show 10,000 years from today, 
but even that stuff will probably be gone in 
five billion years, when the sun expands Into 
a red giant star. Having acknowledged that 

the next five weeks you could begin work in 
earnest on a creation that will endure for a 
very long time. What will it be? Choose wisely! 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): What does 
your soul need on a regular basis? The love 
and attention of some special person? The in- 
toxication provided by a certain drink or drug? 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): 

California condors ' 
than 30 of the birds remained. Then the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service launched an effort 
to capture them all and take emergency mea- 
sures to save the species. Almost 28 years 
later, there are more than 400 condors, half of 
them living in the wild. If you act now. Gemini, 
you could launch a comparable recovery pro- 
gram for a different resource that is becom- 
ing scarce in your world. Act with urgency, 
but also be prepared to practice patience. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): Daniel Webster 
(1782-1852) was an American statesman who 
served in both houses of Congress. He dearly 
wanted to be president of the United States, 
but his political party never nominated him 
to run for that office. Here's the twist in his 
fate: Two different candidates who were 
ultimately elected president asked him to 
be their vice president, but he declined, dis- 
missing the job as unimportant Both those 
presidents, Harrison and Taylor, died after a 
short time on the job. Had Webster agreed to 
be their vice president he would have taken 
their place and fulfilled his dream. In the 
coming weeks, Cancerian, I advise you not 
to make a mistake comparable to Webster's. 


sage, "do not hold back from telling me 
any secrets about this universe." In the 
coming weeks, Leo, I suggest you make a 
similar request of many people, and not just 
those you regard as wise. You’re in a phase 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY i 


tions and fun surprises. Therefore, to ensure 
my happiness and well-being I command you 
to experience these goodies in abundance. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): Libran engineer 
Robert Goddard was the original rocket 
scientist. His revolutionary theories and 
pioneering technologies laid the foundations 
for space flight. Decades before the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik, he and his American 
team began shooting rockets aloft. Members 
of the press were not impressed with his 
unusual ideas, however. They thought he 
was a misinformed crank. In 1920, the New 
York Times sneered that he was deficient 
in "the knowledge ladled out dally in our 
high schools." Forty-nine years later, after 
his work had led to spectacular results, the 
Times issued an apology. I foresee a more 
satisfying progression toward vindication 
for you, Libra. Sometime soon, your unsung 
work or unheralded efforts will be recognized. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): In the plot 
of the TV science-fiction show “Ascension," 
the U.S. government has conducted an 
elaborate covert experiment for 50 years. 
An outside investigator named Samantha 
Krueger discovers the diabolical contours of 
the project and decides to reveal the truth 
to the public. "We're going full Snowden." she 
tells a seemingly sympathetic conspiracy 
theorist. She's invoking the name of Edward 
Snowden, the renegade computer adminis- 


fied information that the U.S. government 
wanted to keep hidden, it might be time for 
you to go at least mini-Snowden yourself 
Scorpio — not by spilling state secrets, but 
UDI0 HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 


summon an equally impressive expression 
of discipline and self-control, Sagittarius. But 
devote your efforts to accomplishing a more 
useful and Interesting task, please. For exam- 
ple, you could excise one of your bad habits 

forbid yourself to indulge in fearful thoughts. 

AQUARIUS |jan. 20-Feb. 18): In his poem 
The Garden," Jack Gilbert says. "We are like 

hidden in the seams of his ragged clothes." 

Isn't that true about you right now, Aquarius? 

If I were going to tell your recent history as a 
fairy tale. I'd highlight the contrast between 
your outer disorder and your inner riches. 

I'd also borrow another fragment from 
Gilberts poem and use it to describe your 
current emotional state: 'a sweet sadness, 
a tough happiness." So what comes next for 
you? I suggest you treat yourself to a time 
out Take a break to integrate the intensity 
you've weathered. And retrieve the jewels 
you hid in the seams of your ragged clothes. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): “All the colors I 
am inside have not been invented yet" wrote 
Shel Silverstein, in his children's book Where 
the Sidewalk Ends. It's especially important 
for you to focus on that truth in the coming 
weeks. I say this for two reasons. First, it's v> 
imperative that you identify and celebrate a ^ 
certain unique aspect of yourself that no one □ 
else has ever fully acknowledged. If you don't < 
start making it more conscious, it may start 5 
to wither away. Second, you need to learn 3 
how to express that unique aspect with such 3 
clarity and steadiness that no one can miss it 
or ignore it 


T 1-877-873-4888 


TURBO FAN 

with ODS Rx adaptor 

Optical 
Center 


107 Church Street 
Burlington • 8M-7146 
opticalcentervt. 
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STYLE and 
FUNCTION! 

Combining our fog-fighting, 
Turbo Fan technology and our 
5X Anfi-Fog Inner lens into 
the ever-stylish Phenom, the 
best of both worlds is now at 
your fingertips. The Phenom 
Turbo Fan is technology and 
style at their finest. 


Offering Traditional, Noil-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 




FUNERAL/' /HOME 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


MUST LOVE SNAILS 


LOOKING FOR FUN.... 

le. sexyS6. 28. Cl 


for a brighter future! VTLady802. 25 
READY FOR SOMETHING NEW 

WARM. FUNNY. PLAYFUL AND KIND 

the ride!" moonglowgirl2768. 61. Cl 

RESTLESS INDEPENDENT LOOKING FOR 
INSPIRATION 


ADVENTURERS UNITE! 


looking for partners) ir 

NEVER THOUGHT I'D DO THIS 

dedicated, contemplative. 1 love a 

easily delighted by simple, thoughtful 
in body and mind, lalalovely, 41 


SPIRITED WOMAN SEEKS INTREPID 
SMART-ASS 

COMPASSIONATE. EVOLVING. 
THOUGHTFUL. ADVENTUROUS, 
PHYSICAL 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


SEXY. SILLY. FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 


LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 

Iookingforfriend2014. SB. □ 

SMART. FUNNY. GENEROUS AND 
ADVENTUROUS 

LONG-LEGGED SWEET AFRO LADY 

you my lion? preclous44. 44, Cl 






MEN . WoMEN 

FUN, CRAZY. INTRIGUING 


GENTLE AND CARING 


EASYGOING. OPEN-MINDED 

on Netflix. VTCIimber. 25. Cl 
EASY TO BE WITH 

OPEN-HEARTED AND AUTHENTIC 

priority for me. OpenheartedVT. 45, Cl 
COUNTRY KILLA LOOKIN' FOR LOVE 




and life's adventures, snalbansvt 45. Cl 
COPILOT TO TRAVEL LIFE 

life with someone. Casual dating. 

and for a reason. Bucketlist 54. Cl 


ATTRACTIVE. OPEN-MINDED AND FAITHFUL 

women who are there, too. I have Just 




OUTDOORSY, MECHANICALLY INCLINED 
HEALTH SEEKER 

with and grow together. Free802 28 
BACK WHERE I BELONG 




with who they are. moth!976. 44. Cl 


NICE. FIT AND SEARCHING 

WILLING TO TRY ANYTHING ONCE 

HANDSOME IRISHMAN 

fashioned romantic. I will email you 
pics. See you then. XO. MAC2020. 54 


ASPEN SKI COMPANION, EXPENSES 

Uoyd Wright All normal expenses 

compatibility. Mooneyll43g, 76, Q 
LOOKING FOR A DISTRACTION 




MEN . MEN 

KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 






J- 


^rue 

“He found a way lo weave all 
those who I loved or love 
into an heirioom for all time” 
Read how generations of 
diamonds found their 
way into one ring: 

www.myvbj . com 





Von Bargen’s 


% 


The finest diamonds & artisan jewelry 



isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


NEW YEAR’S EVE AT ANnDOTE 
butterflies! Who are you?! When: Wednesday, 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912653 
NYE COMEDY ATTHE FLYNN 

Flynn. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912652 


JUMP-START THE NEW YEAR 

January 8, 2015. Where: Mapleflelds Rte. 2 by the 
Staples Plaza. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912671 

NYC. You: Mon. Me: Man. #912670 
TWO BEAUTIFUL SOULS IN NYC 

Vt. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912669 
SEEKING DESTROYER OF WORLDS 

everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912668 
STUNNING REDHEAD 

last freckle! When: Saturday, November 22, 2014. 
Where: beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912667 

NY ADVENTURER KICKING A$$ 


MRS. PLUNKETT 

nope!. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912663 
IN OUR LITTLE AIRPLANE 

dreams. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912662 


WHATSINA LADY 

on Seven Days. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912661 
B00KBABY13 


You: Man. Me: Man. #912665 


HEALTHY LIVING CHECKOUT JAN. 

Healthy Living. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912664 




in. #912660 


WOW AT EL GATO... 

El Gato. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912658 




n my soul. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912657 
WILD’ AT THE SAVOY 


NEW YEARS DAY AT PANERA 




STEVE AT RIRAS NYE 


You: Man Me: Woman. #912651 


OMG OOOOOPS! 


SMUGGLERS' LIFT RIDE 

Smugglers' Notch. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912654 


MOST AMAZING AND BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

When: Tuesday. December 30. 2014. Where: 
Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912649 

WOMAN AT VTCIT RUSHFORD CHIROPRACTIC 

December 29. 2014. Where: VTCIT/Rushford 
Chiropratic. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912648 

ALL EMERGENCY PERSONNEL XMAS FIRE 

house fire. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912647 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






J pro m>L f ]oy ^ 

UNVEIL YOUR 4 

WEDDING EX F 201 5 

Sunday, January 25 th 

Noon-3pm 

Dudley H. Davis Center 
UVM Campus, 590 Main St., Burlington 

Presented by E Bank 


America's Most Conve 


Pre-register by January 21st at 

www.unveilyourwedding.net 

to get FREE show admission & a chance to WIN $500 


WIN PRIZES 

including a Vacation from. 


Accent Travel 


D 




to benefit: Women Helping Ba 


ittered 


itTtaaflji 






Market and Cafe 


PURIFY 

The Healthy Living Juice Cleanse 


Our cleanse is a great way to 
start the year! Designed in 
partnership with the nutritionists 
at Whole Health Nutrition, we 
have programs for 1 to 5 day 
cleanses featuring juices made 
from lOO% organic ingredients. 
The goal: detox and cleansing 
for a fresh start and greater 
well-being! 

Our made-fresh-daily regimen 
includes these juices: 

• Green Up 

• Detox Blend 

• Brain Booster Blend 

• Antioxidant Blend 

• Immunity Blend 
■ Green Fizz 

Plus, educational material, a 
daily schedule and a 
supportive foods list to keep 
you on track. 


Order in-store or call us 
at (802) 863-2569 for 
next day pick up and get 
ready for lots of energy! 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.863.2569 • WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 






